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In sending out to the world our Firreentu Vot- 
ume, second series, in a New Year’s Dress—plain and 
becoming—we tender our grateful acknowledgments 
to every patron and friend of the work. It has not 
been published in the Valley of the Genesee twenty- 
five years without producing important and auspicious 
results. Ohio contains as fertile lands as Western 
New York; but there is not one county in that rich 
and productive State that comes within a half million 
bushels of Monroe county in her annual crop of wheat, 
whose farmers have taught each other through the 
pages of the Genesee Farmer for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Such are the visible, undeniable fruits of sus- 
tainining a cheap mediam for the mutual instruction 
of the cultivators of the soil. Monroe county, in 
which Rochester is situated, not only produces five 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat more than any 
other in the United States, but its farmers have more 
capital invested in agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery than any other. In the production of fruit 
trees, and ornamental plants of every kind, our nur- 
serymen do a larger business, as was often stated by 
Mr. Down1ne, than exists elsewhere in the whole 
Union. These facts are most gratifying—indicating 
a cultivated taste in the community in which we live, 
and peculiar advantages for making our journal the 
most reliable and instructive of any of its class in the 
country. It is the old, the acknowledged exponent 
of a Lancasterian Agricultural School, which, we 
trust, will continue to grow and improve so long as 





water runs, and children are born with the. wants 
of food and raiment impressed upon their consti- 
tutions. 

We respectfully invite the perusal of every article 
in this number, and trust that the reader will be so 
much pleased as to aid the editor and proprietor by 
procuring more subscribers for this volume. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 





WE have been alive tc whatever affects the farming 
interest for many years, and it gives us much pleasure 
to be able to say that our agricultural prospects have 
never before been so promising in the present cen- 
tury. Many causes have conspired to bring about 
this auspicious change in favor of the owners and 
cultivators of American soil. A few of the more 
obvious influences we will name, that our readers may 
see what we regard as the most important elements 
of their national prosperity. 

Inventions of I:bor-saving, wealth-creating ma- 
chines of all kinds, and discoveries in science and 
art, are beyond all question the most powerful pro- 
moters of human comfort and improvement. They 
create at onee a demand for all the necessaries and 
luxuries grown in the field, the garden, and the or- 
chard, and the means of paying for the same. Pears 
have sold in considerable quantities in our large com- 
mercial cities at a dollar a dozen; and good fruits 
of all kinds yield almost fabulous profits on the cost 
of production. Farmers should ponder deeply the 
seieatehie fact, that the laboring millions m pro- 
duce vastly more than they did ten, twenty, thirty, 
and fifty years ago ; and, consequently, they can not 
only sell more, but buy more, and consume more, of 
the rich and varied fruits of human industy, according 
to population, than ever before. This general and 
most substantial advancement in the art, the science, 
and the power of production, secures to the intelli- 
gent cultivators of the earth, in all coming time, what 
in a business point of view they most need—a market 
for the products of agricultural and horticultural skill 
and labor. Were we altogether dependent on our 
own industrious people for consumers of our various 
crops and provisions, prices would doubtless rule low 
for some years to come ; but, fortunately, the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, and other foreign countries, need 
our agricultural staples to the amount of some hun- 
dreds of millions a year. Our annual export of cot 
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ton alone, at present prices, exceeds one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, and has increased over 800 per cent. in 
thirty years. If laborers can be had to pick this 
vegetable wool (it has all to be gathered by hand, 
end the crop is now full three thousand five hundred 
million pounds of seed cotton a year), our annual ex- 
port will soon reach $200,000,000 of this article 
alone. 

Kngland, which is so large a purchaser of cotton, 
is becoming a very liberal consumer of American 
breadstuffs. Ifer commercial wants in this line have 
never been studied in this country so closely as they 
deserve ; and we can hardly render the farming com- 
munity a better service than to point out the intimate 
re‘ations which are so rapidly growing up between 
the wheat and corn fields of the United States and 
the great commercial and manufacturing towns of 
Great ‘Britain. 

McQueen's Statistics of the British Empire gives 
the quantity of cultivated land in England at 25,- 
630,000 acres; of these he computes that about 
three-fifths, or 15,379,200 acres, were pasture and 
meadow, and two-fifths, or 10,252,800 acres, were gar- 
den and arable. He calculates the average value of 
the whole to be twenty-five shillings per acre. This 
is an annual renta! of about six dollars, and equal to 
an average of two hundred dollars per acre, paying 
three per cent. interest in perpetuity. 

There are at this time not far from two inhabitants 
to one arable acre in England—a fact of great im- 
portance to the land-holders of this country. In our 
researches into the statistics of Great Britain, we 
learn from Porter that the annual consumption of 
grain in the manufacture of beer (involving the use 
of land on which to grow barley and hop:) is greate: 
in Engla:.d than in any other country. We have not 
the volume at hand from which to copy the exact 
fiz:nes, but we have given them in another work, as 
we | as ev'dence that in some orphan asylums move 
gallons cf beer are given to young children than 
of milk! 

The cfficial returns to Parliament show that the 
average importations of wheat into the United King- 
dom, dur vy ihe iast twelve years, were 32,000,000 
bashels per annum; and during the four years of 
1849, 145), 1851, and 1852, the annual average was 
over 40,000,000 bushels; while the crops of this grain 
grown at home were a full average. The London 
Bankers’ Magazine, with the best means of being 
well informe! on the subject, makes the following re- 
marks: “The average annual production of wheat 
by this country being about 24,000,000 quarters 
[192,000,000 bushels], there will be a deficiency of 
about 5,000,000 quarters. If to this we add the 
deficiency that must necessarily arise from the very 
limited breath of land sown with wheat—probably 
nearly one-fifih—and that an importation of $000,000 
qi ar‘ers has been on an average required and ob- 
tainel for the last few years, it will be seen that we 
shall require the astounding quantity of nearly 18,- 
009.000 quarters of wheat daring the period inter- 
veni g between the harvests of 1853 and 1854.” A 
quater being about eight bushels, eighteen million 
qua: ters of wheat are one hundred and forty-four mil- 
lion bushe!s, to be imported in one year. 

While we regard this as an over-estimate, it is 
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proper to say that the lowest one which we have see 
is in the Mark Lane Express. It is sixty-four mil- 
lion bushels. ‘Tuat old and most reliable journal has 
discussed “The Wheat Trade” during the last few 
months with characteristic clearness and ability. he 
following remarks deserve the attention of American 
farmers: “It is now a well-known and admitted fact 
that the supply of wheat from Northern Europe has 
for some years been declining in quantity. Many 
causes have contributed to produce this falling off; 
but we will mention only four of these as being of a 
permanent character, and likely still further to dimin- 
ish the exporting power. The first of these is the 
fact that the population of Europe has increased to 
the extent of trom 80 to 100 millions since the peace 
of 1815, and consequently there must have been a 
corresponding increase of consumption.” 

The writer is too prolix for our limited space to be 
copied entire; and we will attempt to express his 
ideas in fewer words. ‘The second cause is this: The 
Austrian, Russian, Prussian, Belgian, and French 
governments are now, and have been for some years, 
trying to render their respective nations more inde- 
pendent of all others for the sugar needed for home 
consumption. To attain this important object, a good 
deal of arable land and farm labor has been diverted 
irom grain-culture to the business of growing Silesian 
beets, and the manufacture of sugar. ‘This is preferred 
to the growing of wheat for forcign consumption. 

The third canse is the operation of the landwehr, 
or conscription law, now generally adopted by the 
continental nations, by virtue of which every male 
subject, except ecclesiastics, when he arrives at the 
age of twenty, is bound to serve three years in a regi- 
ment of the line as a private soldier. ‘To teach every 
youth the trade of a soldier is a system admirably 
calculated to beget habits of idleness, dissipation, and 
vagabondism, most undriendly to sober, steady farm 
labor in after life. 

A fourth cause is the subdivision of the land into 
small proprietaries, which has been adopted by Prus- 
sia, as is now the practice in almost all the conti- 
nental states and kingdoms. Our farmers have no 
idea of the inconveniences attending the extreme sub- 
division of landed estates, so that no one head, or one 
family, can control more than five or ten acres of 
ground; and millions not over the fourth of an acre. 
Under such circumstances garden-culture may flourish, 
but wheat-culture can not. 

Without enlarging on this view of European agri- 
culture, enough has been said and suggested to justify 
us in congratulating our brother farmers on the bright 
prospects ahead for them and their noble calling. 
Let us he grateful to Gon that we are permitted to 
have nearly five acres of improved land to every in- 
habitant in this incomparable and happy republic. 
[ive acres of improved land to each soul! The his- 
tory of mankind furnishes no parallel to this in all the 
ages that have come and gone since the creation 
Europe is about to be convulsed with the wars long 
anticipated by that conscious weakness and conscious 
wrong which train every male twenty years of age, 
whethe : high or base born, to be a soldier of the line; 
and twenty harvests may be garnered in this peaceful 
republic before the monarchial governments of the 
old world, or their republican successors, shall seri- 
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ously attempt to beat their spears into pruning-hooks 
and their swords into plow-shares. ‘Through what 
civil commotions, what protracted. pangs of travail, 
have the nations of Europe to pass betore they can 
reach the enviable position now occupied by the Ameri- 
can people! Providence has given us these great 
blessings not without imposing on that popular sov- 
ereiguty, which is at once our pride and our safety, 
corresponding duties. By walking humbly in the path 
pointed out by duty, the pilgrim fathers and their 
descendants have made our country and its institu- 
tions what they are. Many a reader will share both 
our hope and our anxiety for the future of this latest 
born and most extraordinary nation of farmers. Pub- 
lic opinion in great cities is always impulsive, often 
wrong, and never reliable, to guide the helm of state. 
In rural districts, wisdom is of slower growth; but 
with proper culture it will never cease to grow— 
never fail as a salutary, conservative element in our 
republican system. ‘T'o attempt to make public opin- 
ion in the country what it ought to be, is a task that 
involves no light responsibility. When, in our hum- 
ble way, we talk to an audience of 500 or 1000 per- 
sons, more or less, it is comparatively of little moment 
what is said; but when we write for the perusal of 
100,000 or 500,000 readers, and the matter is to be 
kept in a book for reference and the reading of indefi- 
nite numbers hereafter, thoughts at once pure, truth- 
ful, and instructive, would alone seem to he worthy 
of record. 

In discussing “Our Agricultural Prospects,” we 
feel bound to say that they would be greatly improved 
if we had in the United States a thousand truly com- 
yetent teachers constantly engaged in the work of 
inparting all needfal professional knowledge to the 
millions of farmers in our thirty-one states and six 
territories. But instead of a thousand men wisely 
and properly prepared to teach the true principles 
of tillage and husbandry, gardening and orchard cul- 
ture, our country can not claim one such teacher in 
the whole republic! Deprived as we all have been 
of thoroughly educated instructors, let us, brother 
farmers, one and all, do our best to instruct each 
other. The principle of mutual interchange of expe- 
rience, and of the most diversified observations, made 
by practical men, may render the farming interest an 
invaluable service. Every person should be alike 
willing to learn, and willing to teach what he has 
learned. In this way we shall cultivate our social, 
intellectual, and moral faculties, and rapidly improve 
both ourselves and the community in which our lot is 
cast, and that of our children and friends. There is 
something of a public nature for every one to do, 
if he would have the public protect either his life, 
his property, or his civil and religious rights as a citi- 
zen. A man who does nothing for the improvement 
of society deserves to be cast ont from all human 
associations, and to herd with wild beasts; for if all 
persons were to follow his policy and practice, haman 
society would soon degenerate to a condition worse 
than that of common brutes. It is not enongh that 
a few give up their lives to the public service, to make 
the masses every where labor for their own elevation. 
Costly as such sacrifices often are, something more is 
needed to inaugurate a reform that shall embrace the 
deep, irou-bound subsoil of the community. Shallow 





culture, whether of the earth, the human heart, or 
understanding, yields but a scanty, unprofitable har- 
vest. ‘I'he millions must become in part their own 
teachers—do their own thinking and studying. The 
great evil of European society is that the masses are 
taught to look up to a few priests, professors of learn- 
ing and science, to kings and nobles, to do every thing 
for them that involves intellectual effort, civil and re- 
ligious rights and duties. Our system is the reverse 
of this; and nothing gives us so much pleasure as to 
see an uneducated farmer or gardener an independent 
thinker, who cheerfully communicates such information 
as he may have for the public good, though it be no 
more than the widow's mite. 

Our agricultural prospects differ widely from those 
of all other nations. With our free schools, elective 
franchise, and boundless public domain, it would seem 
impossible to prevent the due appreciation of rural 
sciences by the great body of our citizens, Although 
the prospect of such appreciation, judging the future 
by the past, is not so favorable as we wish it was, yet 
time, the friend of truth, and the ever-increasing 
wants of the human family, will ere long leave noth- 
ing further to be desired in the way of agricultural 
tuition and Icarning. Our prospects, even in that 
regard, are brightening; and the devoted friends of 
improvement are blessed with the smiles of a good 
Providence. 





SOUND AND UNSOUND POTATOES. 


Tuere is no other vegetable that will fully com- 
pensate the loss of the potato, and if it be possible 
to prevent the premature decay of this: tuber, no 
pains should be spared to attain that object. The 
Journal of Commerce says: “Mr. Barrer, of Cayu- 
ga Bridge, sowed ashes over his potato field once a 
week for six weeks, commencing shortly after the see- 
ond hoeing. That field was saved, while others ad- 
joining were extensively subject to the rot.” 

A writer in the Patent Office Report for 1845 (in 
which the potato malady alone fills some 200 pages), 
over the signature of “Chemico,” says: “Dr. Ler, a 
scientific gentleman of New York, who is at present 
engaged by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, to visit every county in that State and deliver 
lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, in a letter to the 
editor of the Albany Cultivator, remarks: “ More 
than one-half of the ash of potatoes is potash. A 
sugar maple, a grape vine, a potato plant and an ap- 
ple tree need a soil that abounds in potash. In every 
town I have found scientific farmers, who, by the use 
of unleached ashes, lime and plaster in equal parts, 
placed in the hill with the seed, and on the hill ag 
soon as the tops are well grown, have wholly escaped 
the rot.” 

At an agricultural meeting, at the old State Hall 
in Albany, April 25th, 1844, our remarks are thus re- 
ported in the Cultivator of that year: “ Dr. Ler ob- 
served that the defect which was complained of here 
last year (1843) had prevailed in parts of Europe 
several years, and he referred to the theory of some 
writers there, that the defect was occasioned by the de- 
generacy of varieties from age. ‘The facts brought out 
by the meeting, did not seem to support the idea that 
the defect here could properly be attributed to that 
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cause, inasmuch as it did not appear to prevail most | his growing crop with such food as nature demands 
with the old varieties. The most hardy kind it seems | for the perfect organization of the starch and tissues 
ave been least affected, and the least hardy, as the | of the plant. And is this adaptation of the food of 
Mercer or Chenango, Foxite, &c., the most. It was | a living, growing being to its natural wants, an un- 
arly the unanimous opinion of those who spoke on | reasonable requirement? We think not; and so we 
he subject, that the unusual prevalence of the defect, | have tanght for thirty years. 
was some called it “disease,” last year, was caused} ‘To make a soil just right in all its mechanical or 
‘vy the very warm and wet weather, following, a se-| physical properties, is the first intention of all seien- 
reve and long-continued drouth. ‘This idea was sup-/| tific farming. ‘This purpose is effected by draining, 
sorted by many statements that potatoes which were | and securing a due admixture of mold, clay and sand, 
lanted on dry soil, and so early that they reached | or fine gravel, proper for cultivation. Decaying for- 
uiturity before the great change alluded te came on, | est leaves on new land make better potatoes than 
e scarcely affected at all; whereas the same varie-| any other food and soil that we have seen in many 
planted later, and being in an immature state | years of close observation. Leaves contain from six 
vhen the change took place were nearly worthless to twelve times more of the minerals found in pota- 
ven harvested, or had become so during the winter.” | toes than exist in mold derived trom decaying wood, 
len years subsequent experience and observation have | and various wild plants. The richest virgin mold is 
but strengthened the views expressed by the intelligent | formed from forest leaves by a law as beautiful and 
ventlemen, among whom our friend Howarp, of the | universal as the vegetable kingdom. Almost the first 
Boston Cultivator, was a leading spirit at this meeting. | thing that attracted our attention in Georgia and 
A variety of causes contribute to the premature | South Carolina was the great depth to which the 
lissolution of every part of the potato plant; one of | tap roots of Pines descended into open or pervious 
which is a defective growth of the tubers, predispos- | subsoil, in search of their appropriate aliment. We 
ing them, so to speak, to rot in wet, warm weather. | have traced them down into the earth more than ten 
Why do early sammer apples rot sooner than late fall | feet. The miacrals thus extracted are very sparingly 
pples, when both are exposed to a common tempera- | deposited in the wood of roots, trunks and limbs of: 
ture, dampness, and to like gases? The disorganiza-| trees; while the leaves gave us four per cent of ashes. 
‘ion of fresh meat, cucumbers, pumpkins, apples, po- A thousand grains of dry pine wood yielded only 
tatoes and onions, is rarely « disease; although it is | about three grains of ashes; and the same weight of 
iot always easy to say what organic bodies are dis-| leaves yielded forty grains. The leaves of pine and 
‘ased, and what are not. Our studies of this subject | of all other trees fall every year and thereby give to 
ead to the conclusion that it is generally easier and | the surface soil potash, soda, magnesia, lime, phospho- 
etter to prevent maladies than to cure them; and | ric, sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, drawn from the 
ae prevention of the early rotting of potatoes is no| deep subsoil, and carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and hy- 
<ception to this rule. In our report as Secretary of | drogen in an organized condition, taken directly, or 
he New York State Agricultural Society for 1845, | indirectly, from the atmosphere. It is in this way 
1s published in the Transactions of that year, com-| that old and badly worn fields are rejuvenated by the 
rencing on page 49, we say: “Suppose a farmer had | growth of trees. 
00 pounds of the minerals contained in the dung! One needs sound seed, sound land, and soundly cul- 
unt urine of a cow while feeding on timothy hay; | tivated common sense, to grow sound potatoes, and 
vould the application of these minerals in manure to | keep them in a sound state six or eight months after 
he hills of potatoes, supply 100 pounds of the pre-| they are harvested. Some of our friends in Georgia 
ise minerals which potatoes need to form 10,000 | raised excellent crops of Irish potatoes by mulching 
oounds of their tubers? No. And here is the diffi-| them, in addition to the use of ashes, lime and leaf 
ulty that meets the practical farmer who despises a| mold. This plant being, a native of an elevated 
cnowledge of the things that make potatoes. 10,000 | tropical region, it can illy bear either extreme of tem- 
pounds of tubers use in growing only 100 pounds of | perature. The summer of Nova Scotia and the win- 
‘arthy minerals; but they are not the same in kind | ter of Florida suit its natural habits. Hot days and 
and proportion that exist in timothy hay. In 100 | nights with undue moisture are very trying to its con- 
pounds of the ash obtained from timothy there is but | stitution. In a cellar, the cooler and drier they are 
L5ths of potash; while in an equal weight of potato | kept, if not frozen, the better, to avoid the:r prema- 
ish there is 514tbs of this alkali. Hence to give | ture rotting. Many vegetables and fruits keep best 
crowing potatoes 514tbs of potash by the applica-| in a tolerably dry atmosphere; and how to dry and 
ion of cow dang, made from timothy hay or grass,| not warm a fruit room, has become a matter of some 
‘nough must be used, which if burnt would yield 340 | consequence to thousands of our readers. We could 
bs of ashes— being a loss of 240tbs, or more than | quote a dozen or more instances where quick lime has 
wo-thirds of the mineral elements in the dung, to say | arrested the decomposition of decaying potatoes and 
nothing of the needless waste of carbonic and nitrogen, | apples; and we respectfully ask attention to the fact 
yr of the organic elements of timothy and potatoes.” | that 76 pounds of recently burned lime will absorb 
The readfr will see how anxious we were to foster | 24 pounds of water in forming the common hydrate 
acritical stidy of the things that make potatoes; and | of that mineral. Burnt gypsum also absorbs a good 
to show that common barnyard manure is not adapt-| deal of moisture; but caustic lime is the cheapest for 
ed to the natural wants of this valuable plant. all common purposes. The science of preserving 
‘To raise sound potatoes, one must not only have | meats, butter, lard, fruits, vegetables, seeds, meal, and 
land that is well drained to free it of all poisonous | flour, will be fully discussed in these pages before the 


salts of iron, alumina and magnesia, but he mast feed | close of this volume 
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GULLE. 

Gut.x is a peculiar liquid manure, in use in some 
parts of Holland, ia several districts of Switzerland, 
and in the south-west of Germany. It is a dilution 
of the solid and fluid excrements of cattle in water, 
sometimes chemically affected by a foreign admix- 
ture, and always subjected, for a considerable time, to 
the putrefactive fermentation. 

Gille has been longest in use in Switzerland, par- 
ticularly around the lake of Zurich; and is there pre- 
pared in trenches and tanks immediately connected 
with the catile-houses. The floor on which the cattle 
stand is covered with planks, bricks, or tiles, and has 
a slight inclination toward their heels A horizontal 
trench, for receiving their excrements, extends from 
end te end of the floor; and is formed of boards or 
walling, 18 inches wide and 24 inches deep; and is 
eonnected at its lower end with a covered tank, of 6 
or 8 feet in depth. The trench is half-filled with wa- 
ter; the urine runs naturally into it; part of the solid 
excrements falls naturally into it, and the rest is raked 
and washed into it several times a-day; the straw-lit- 
ter, which has become foul with excrement, is col- 
lected twice a week, and well rinsed in the trench 
with the dung-rake, afd then left sufficiently long 
at the side of it to drip out the saturating liquid; 
and when the trench becomes quite or nearly full, its 
contents are first thoroughly stirred up, and then let 
out by the sluice at the end of it into the tank. The 
trench is again and again, or many times over, filled 
and emptied in the same way, till the tank becomes 
full; and in litrge establishments, the contents of the 
full tank, now in a state of considerable fermentation, 
are run off or pumped into a larger reservoir, and 
there kept, from four to six weeks, till they have be- 
come thoroughly fermented. The washed litter, after 
having been allowed completely to drip at the edge 
of the trench, is carried out of the house, and built 
up in regular quadrangular heaps; and it soon decom- 
poses into a dark-brown fatty manure; but, in conse- 
quence of having been cleansed from nearly all the 
saline and nitrogenous principles of the dung and 
urine, this manure possesses comparatively little fer- 
tilizing power. 

In the south-west of Germany, the tanks for the 
gulle are constructed in the fields, and supplied with 
water from adjacent springs; and both the urine and 
the dung are carried to them from the cattle-houses. 
The advantages of this method over the Swiss one, 
are the lessening of labor in carting the gille to the 
fields, and, in some instances, the lessening of labor 
in conveying water to the farmery; and the disadvan- 
tages of it, are the increase of labor in collecting 
the excrements, and the dissipation of some portion 
of the ammoniacal principle before the excrements 
can be conveyed to the tank. <A practice through- 
out the south-west of Germany, too, is to dissolve 
some copperas in the contents of the tank, and though 
this must damage ferruginous soils by adding to their 
proportion of iron, it delivers up its sulphuric acid in- 
to combination with the ammonia of the urine, and 
in consequence very generally gives a perceptible in- 
crease to the fertilizing power of the manure. 

Gille is generally applied as a top-dressing, and is 
found to be peculiarly suitable for grass lands; but, on 





account of the labor of carriage, it can seldom be 
economically applied to fields or meadows at any con- 
siderable distance from the tank. A grand requisite 
for it is an adequate supply of water; and this requi- 
site becomes a source of material enrichment, when 
the water holds a considerable quantity of saline mat- 
ters in solution,—or, in popular phrase, is “ very soft.” 
Galle is conveyed from the tank to the field in liquid 
manure carts; but it falls most equably and benefici- 
ally upon the soil, when made to flow from an aper- 
ture in the center of the lower side of the barrel, and 
to splash upon a dispersing-board suspended below 
the aperture. In pumping it out of the tank into 
the barrel, care ought to be used to leave behind all 
the undecomposed vegetable fibre lying as sediment 
at the bottom of the tank; for, when this is mixed 
with gille used as top-dressing, it lies on the leaves 
of the young plants, and produces an injurious in- 
crustation. And it ought etme to be applied, either 
in a state of comparatively great dilution, or when 
the svil is much moistened with rain; for if used upon 
dry-grass-land in the concentrated form in which it is 
prepared, it will act in a somewhat caustic manner, 
and probably do more harm than good. 

Dr. Sprencet, to whose treaties on Manures we are 
indebted for the facts we have now stated, speaks 
very highly of gille, and strongly recommends it to 
the attention of farmers. “ Although,” says he, “the 
arrangements of the cattle-stalls, as well as the: nu- 
merous tanks, required in the preparation of the gille, 
in order to preserve it for the proper period, occasion 
much expense, and likewise its distribution over, the 
field much labor, these outlays are richly repaid in 
the advantages derived from this manure, as will be 
more clearly shown under the following heads: —1. 
The water, which is constantly kept in the trench, ab- 
sorbs much of the carbonic acid given out by the cow 
in the act of breathing, and consequently the ammo- 
nia arising from the urine is not only neutralized and 
thus rendered less volatile, but the carbonic acid is 
also in itself a strong manuring substance. 2. The 
water in the trench serves to keep the cow-house cool 
during the heat of summer, and the vapor occasions 
a dampness in the atmosphere, which is much better 
for the health of the cow than a hot and dry air. 3, 
Little, or perhaps none, of the ammonia, developed 
by the urine is lost; its escape being prevented, as 
my own experiments on the putrefaction of urine and 
water have proved, by the large quantity of water 
present. The absolute gain of manuring element 
from this circumstance, is, indeed, very considerable, 
and fully confirms the statement of the Swiss, that, 
since the time of the introduction of gille, agricul- 
ture has been considerably improved. 4. By means 
of the gille, a sickly plant derives almost immediate 
relief, in consequence of all the nutriment being al- 
ready dissolved by the water, and in a fit state to en- 
ter at once into the plant. 5. It is a point of par- 
ticular importance that, in adopting the use of gille, 
a quicker return on outlay of capital is obtained than 
in the case of common yard-manure. 6, From the 
gille little or none of the manuring matter is carried 
off by the rain, while from yard-manure it arp | 
happens that much is so lost; the practice of spread- 
ing it on the field in heavy dressings causing its ac- 
tion to continue during three or four years, or even 
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longer. 7. By means of the giille, plants may be 
brought with most certainty to the exact degree of 
luxuriancy which will yield the most abundant pro- 
duce. 8. The growth of forage plants, particularly 
of clover and the meadow grasses, is greatly secured 
by the application of giille, particularly when (as they 
do in the Black Forest) we add green copperas to the 
putrefying giille, and the stall-feeding of cattle in sum- 
mer is made more practicable. 9. In adopting the 

reparation of giille, less litter will be required — 

Vhen cattle are not properly bedded, much of the 
manure escapes in the form of gas, while by mixing 
the excrement with a large quantity of water little or 
none of it is lost: it is consequently evident, that, in 
the preparation of gille, a greater quantity of ma- 
nure is gained than in that of common yard-dung; 
and what is the most important point is, that the 
gille has retained a larger proportion of that very 
substance which has the most important influence in 
the nourishment of plants, namely, ammonia. In fact, 
all the advantages derived from the preparation of 
gille are so important, that we cannot but wish com- 
parative experiments may be made, in order to ascer- 
tain with more certainty what is the real amount of 
gain in its adoption. It might, perhaps, be useful also 
to prepare giille from horse and sheep dung, as, under 
the present management of these manures, far more 
ammonia is lost by evaporation than in the case of 
cattle-dung.” 


_— 





AaricutturaL Cuaances at THE West.—Inst*ad of 
exporting corn to tide-water to the exteut which they have 
done for the last four or five years, the farmers of the West 
are converting their grain into bacon and pork, by which 
operation they realize important advantages. In 1851, 
there arrived at tide-water on the Hudson, 6,487.540 bush- 
els of corn. During the same number of weeks this year, 
the arrivals have been 2,271.370 bushels—a falling off « f 
some sixty per cent. In 1851 the arrivals of bacon at tide- 
water were 10,3/8,900 pounds; and in 1853 the arrivals 
have been 19,330,500 pounds —an increase of nearly 10 

recent. The arrivals of pork this year exceeded those 
of 1851 by more than 100 per cent. ‘These figures are in- 
strudtive in an phe wer el ped er of view, and evince wis- 
dom in Western farmers. By converting corn into meat, 
the husbandman retains on his farm every pound of ma- 
nure that his coarse grain will produce when fed to swine 
and fattening cattle, for the benefit of his somewhat im- 
poverished fields. If he exports corn, oats, peas and other 
erops as well as his wheat, very little manure can be made, 
and his land must suffer a rapid deterioration. 

Farmers of Western New York should look closely to 
this grain and meat question in its bearings on the soil. 
In 1844 Monrve county produced 453,463 bushels of corn ; 
in 1849, 761,021 bushels. At this rate of increase, the crop 
of 1853 exceeds a million of bushels. At the present re- 
munerating prices for fat hogs, pork-making is profitable, 
in connection with sound farm economy. Produce a full 
supply of rich manure, and farming lands will soon be 
worth $100 per acre all over Western New York. Land 
must be made very fertile before one can produce grain 
and meat at the smallest cost to the farmer. Western ag- 
riculturists begin to understand this, and act accordingly. 
—Rechester Americzn. 


The above wag -vritten by the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, and we copy it to add a few more facts il- 
lustrative of the important agricultural changes in 
progress at the West. For purposes of State and 
and county taxes, an annual agricultural census is ta- 
‘ken in the State of Ohio. The crops of wheat and 
eorn for the years 1850, 1851 and 1852, are stated in 


a tabular form in the Ohio Cultivator for November 
15, 1853, by which it appears that the crop of wheat 
in the State in 1850 was 28,769,139 bushels; in 1851 
it was 25,309,225; in 1852 it was 22,962,774 bushels 
This steady decrease in the production of this impor- 
tant staple is a little remarkabie, taken in connection 
with the fact that the average yield per acre through- 
out the State has as steadily increased in the mean 
time. The average in 1850 was 14.1 bushels per 
acre, when the largest crop ever grown was harvested. 
The crop of 1849, as shown by the U. S. census was 
only 14,487,351 bushels — having suffered badly from 
rust, insects and other misfortunes. The yield per 
acre in 1851 was 15.2 bushels; and in 1852 it was 
17.3 bushels. Why should an increased yield per acre 
of three and two-tenths bushels in the three years at- 
tend a falling off of some six million bushels in the 
crop of the State? The aggregate yicld in the State 
was diminished over 20 per cent, while the yield per 
acre was increased in about the same ratio. These 
are curious facts, and mean a great deal more than 
appears on the face of them. If they barely indica- 
ted the devotion of fewer acres to wheat with 20 per 
cent. greater product per acre, we should regard them 
as auspicious; but a critical study of the returns from 
each county lead to the conviction that several hun- 
dred thousand acres (probably millions) in Obio have 
seen their best days for the production of this cereal 
without expensive manuring. Marion ceunty returned 
17.4 bushels per acre in 1850; 13.4 in 1851; and 
10.4 in 1852. Sandusky averaged 19.2 bushels in 
1850; 17.8 in 1851; and 14.2 in 1852. Morrow pro- 
duced an average of 18.7 in 1850; 14.4 in 1851; and 
6.7 in 1852. Huron returned 20.1 in 1850; 17.6 in 
1851; and 12.9 in 1852. About a third of the coun- 
tics show a gradual falling off in the yield per acre, 
when the general average is increased; showing the 
progressive impoverishment of the seil. 

Ohio is a great agricultural State; but can she 
boast of her great agricultural statesmen? What are 
they doing to provide the raw material for making 
wheat after the present stock in the soil is consumed? 
Who will say that the increased crops per acre in a 
majority of counties have not been grown by a cor 
responding increased consumption of the elements of 
the plant furnished by nature rather than by man? 
Who among the wise men of Ohio keep a true ac- 
count with her wheat and cornfields, with a view to 
preserve the balance of Organic Nature? Her farm- 
ers ought to get very rich now while they export the 
cream of so many millions of acres of virgin land, 
and import no manure to compensate the soil. 

If the leading spirits of Ohio would now take the 
great subject of loss and gain in each cubic yard of 
the 7,775,000 acres of arable, and 3,662,000 acres of 
meadow and pasture lands, in the Commonwealth, 
into serious consideration, it would be easy to form 
an approximate estimate of the annual abstraction of 
bone-earth, potash, magnesia and other essential con- 
stituents of agricultural plants, removed from the soil 
and not restored to it. When any one can show by 
sound reasoning, or practical experience, that a cubie 
yard of earth can part with the incombustible matter 
which makes the ashes of grain, grass, roots and tu- 
bers, when burnt, forever, and not exhaust the same, 
j then we will cheerfully admit that such land may for 
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ever export wheat and other crops and suffer no de- 
teriorauon. {dur Ohio friends will pardon us for 
suggesting that now is the time to adopt a compen- 
sating system of tillage and husbandry, and not wait 
antil the horse is stolen before they lock the stable 
door. 


—— ) 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 





Tuis fertilizer has been the theme of considerable 
discussion in back volumes of this journal, and gave 
rise to some remarks by Mr. Llarrts, over his initials, 


to which exceptions were taken by a writer in the | 


Pennsylvania Farm Journal tor November, 18953. 
Regarding the subject as too important to be left in 
any doubt, so far as any consequence attaches to the 
opinions of the Genesce Farmer, we will endeavor to 
get the matter in its true light before our readers. 
The writer alluded to (Mr. A. Marsuat) says: 

Inthe Genesee Farmer of September last, page 281, there 
is an article headed “ Mapes’ Improved Superphosphate 
of Lime.” The writer, after enumerating some crops for 
which he regards the use of superphosphate highly advan- 
tageous, thus proceeds: “ For wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and, we believe, though we have no experiments of our 
own to sustain the opinion, that for corn and timothy, su- 
ee of lime, in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred, will be found of no essential value.” Fearing the 
above statement, coming from such high authority, might 
mislead some of our own ayriculturists in the use of a valu- 
able fertilizer, I beg leave to quote some experiments 
leading to a different conclusion. 


Here follows an account of the application of six 
bushels of bone dust to a piece of poor ground, by 
which it was made to produce, first, a good crop of 
rye, and after that five crops of timothy in succession, 
with a slight dressing of gypsum each spring. Other 
instances are named where Mr. Mares’ “improved 
superphosphate of lime” operated very beneficially. 

While the nitrogenous matter in the bone dust, and 
the ammonia in Mr. Mares’ fertilizer, contributed 
something to the additional growth of crops, we regard 
it as alike erroneous and unwise to say that phos- 
phate of lime, without the ammonical element, “is 
of no essential value for wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
corn, and timothy.” The proprietor and responsible 
editor of the Genesee Farmer has always allowed 
gentlemen writing for it, over their proper names or 
initials, to express their views freely on agricultural 
topics, which, of course, go to the public for what they 
are worth. In this way the best thoughts, the exten- 
sive revding, and large experience of many persons, 
are given to those that consult the Farmer for pro- 
fessional information. Now that the proprictor is 
able to attend to the office duties of his journal in 

rson, he trusts that no well-informed reader will 

ereafter find occasion to complain of any thing in its 
columns that sha!l appear to weaken its universally 
acknowledged “high authority.” We are all liable 
to err; and nothing but diligent study, long experi- 
ence, and accurate discrimination, can save one who 
writes much on the complex and numerous arts and 
sciences that appertain to rural affairs, from presenting 
false views of the relations of things. Just now, 
Prof. Way, Mr. Lawes, and ether leading agricultural 
writers in Fngland, are magnifying the importance 
and value of ammonia in producing wheat, barley, 





oats, and the other crops named by Mr. Harris as 
not being benefitted by phosphate of lime. While 
we concede the great value of ammonia or nitric acid 
as a fertilizer, we claim that phosphoric acid, sulphur, 
chlorine, potash, lime, and magnesia, are equally indis- 
pensable clements of agricultural plants. ‘The criti- 
cal reader will see in the “manure” named below a 
large amount of ashes and lime, but no ammonia, 
except the very little that may be presumed to exist 
in the “street manure,” which usually contains far 
more clay and sand than dung of horses or other 
animals: 


A correspondent of the Centerville (Md.) T'imes relates 
the success of a farmer of that county by a liberal use of 
manure. It appears he purchased the farm in 1844, pre- 
vious to which it scarcely produced enough to support a 
family ; and since then, now nine years, he has used 10,998 
bushels ashes, 17,865 bushels stone lime, and 9,700 of shell 
lime, beside street manure, in all costing $3,224. In 1844 
the produce of the farm sold for $491, and was gradually 
increased until 1852, when it sold for $3,504. The sales 
of the nine years amount to $16,215, or $12,990 over and 
above the cost of the manure. At the rate of yield of 
1844, the aggregate sales of the nine years would have 
amounted to only $4,424, so that he has a clear gain from 
produce alone of $8,566, by the application of manure for 
nine years; in addition to which his farm, of 303 acres, 
which in 1840 was assessed at $4,928, is this year assessed 
at $10,780—increase in value, $5,852. During the nine 
years he also sold $1,900 worth of wood and rails, making 
a total increase of $16,318. 

The facts so concisely stated in the above para- 
graph, present a most important study to the agricul- 
tural student. The why and the wherefore such re- 
sults were attained by the use of lime and ashes, are 
agricultural problems of the highest practical signifi- 
cance. ‘These ashes contained no element more valua- 
ble than phosphoric acid; and we have been creditably 
informed by turmers in the Connecticut valley, that 
they sometimes pay as high as thirty and forty cents 
a bushel for good wood ashes to apply to their broom 
corn land. ‘The longer we investigate the elements 
of fertility, the deeper is our conviction that the value 
of these elements is not known except to a very limited 
degree. More facts of a reliable character are needed 
before the true powers, separate and combined, of 
potash, bone earth, ammonia, gypsum, common salt, 
wood ashes, and lime, can be known. Salt has been 
used as a manure some three or four thousand years; 
but like the phosphate of lime, of which our bones 
are principally formed, it has never been properl 
studied as the food of plants. Prof. Way has said: 
“The soil, when pulverised, will absorb ammonia from 
the atmosphere during a winter's exposure, estimated 
as equal to a dressing of two hundred weight (224 
pounds) of guano.” If this statement be true, it aids 
us in understanding how tillage and such minerals ag 
phosphate of lime, gypsum, salt, and common wood 
ashes, enrich a farm without purchasing costly ammo- 
nia. As all manure is drawn primarily from the 
earth and atmosphere, we cherish the belief that far 
more of the constituents of wheat and other crops 
may be extracted from the ground and air, and at 
a cost so small as to supply cheap manure to the 
farmer. 

We do hope that a few at least will see the im 
portance of testing this matter of drawing alkalies, 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids, and chlorine, from a 
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much greater depth in the earth than any forest trees 
or smaller plants are able to extract them. Our ad- 
vanced art and advancing science ought to go beyond 
the shallow, empirical practices of the dark ages of 
agriculture. At the recent examination of students 


| ON THE CHOICE OF BROOD-MARES, 


Tuere can be no doubt but that the breeding of 
| horses of a superior description would amply repay 


|those farmers who are possessed of the requisite 


at the Royal Agricultural College of England, it was | knowledge; and whose farms present a suitable cone 
stated that some virgin soils to which no manure had | bination of light, productive, arable land, with pas 


ever been applied, contained nearly one per cent. | ture of good quality. 
This would give some thirty thousand | has advanced in a remarkable degree of late years, 


of ammonia. 


ounds to an acre, estimated to the depth of twelve | 
|joys an ordinary degree of prosperity. 


inches. 
a 
AMERICAN INVENTORS IN ENGLAND. 

Tue following remarks of the London Times will 
be read with interest and pleasure by every true 
American: 

The British locksmiths who have been content to carry 
on their business by rule of thumb, will immediately find 
Mr. Hosss turning out by machinery far better and cheaper 
locks than theirs ; so the gunsmiths will find Colonel Cott 
bringing the same agent to bear in supplying the demand 
for his revolvers. And it further adds and admits: It is 
no secret that Mr. Wiurtwortu, of Manchester, has brought 
back from his recent tour, as a Royal Commissioner, through 
the manufacturing districts of the United States, a report 
filled with the most startling evidences of the progress which 
the mechanical arts are making there. The inventive ge- 
nius of England, is about to be encountered on its own soil 
by a rivalry which it cannot too soon prepare itself to face ; 
and one of the first classes that must meet this competition, 
is the body of agricutural implement makers ; and it will 
not be the fault of that pushing, bustling, restless advocate 
of improvement, the owner of Tiptree, if the GARReETTS and 
RanSoMEs escape the contest. The American reaping ma- 
chines found their way to his wheat crops, as if instinct- 
ively, in 1851; the American threshing machine comes 
now, and we are promised, at no distant date a steam cul- 
tivator, the invention of an American, which is to deprive 
agriculture of her motto, and render it no longer necessary 
to “Speed the Plow.” 

We have long contended that American Machinists 
and Inventors are in advance of those of the Old 
World; and our employment of four years in the 
Patent Office at Washington served but to confirm 
this believe, where we had the best possible opportu- 
nities to study every thing relating to improvements 
in agricultaral implements and machinery. The model 
of what the London Times calls the American Steam 
Cultivator, impressed us very favorably. It may be 
worked by horses and oxen as well as by steam; being 
a rotary digging machine, that combines the mechani- 
cal operations of the pick, the hoe, the spade and the 
plow. So important do we regard the possession of 
first-rate tools, implements, and machines on a farm, 
that we shall venture to devote more space to the 
description and illustration of such in this volume of 
the Farmer than we have hitherto assigned to this 
department of rural economy. Farm labor is gener- 
ally very high, and whatever lessens the cost of grow- 
ing a bushel of grain, or the production of other 
crops, by saving human toil, will benefit not only the 
producer, but the whole human family, so far as they 
consume the fruits of agriculture, husbandry and hor- 
ticulture. Useful inventions will find an earnest 
friend in the Genesee Farmer; while those that are 
worthless will be repudiated. 


— 


Jos had 14,000 sheep, beside oxen and camels. 





The price of first-rate horses 


and is not likely to decline so long as the country en- 
It is every 
where matter of complaint among buyers that good 
horses never were so scarce as at tie present moment; 
and the man who is possessed of a weight-carrying 
hunter, or a fine carriage horse, will, if inclined to sell 
them, not find himself long without a customer. Still, 
notwithstanding these inducements, the breeding of 
horses on a large seale is confined to a few districts, 
of which the principal are the east and part of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and part of 
Northumberland. On the Yorkshire Wolds it is a 
pleasant sight to see, field after field, with its half- 
score of handsome colts; some of them adapted for 
the chase, while others are destined for London car- 
riage-horses. Though not so plentiful as I remember 
them twenty years ago, especially the higher bred 
ones, they are still to be found in sufficient numbers to 
show that the farmer considers them a portion of his 
stock productive of profit, and consequently worthy 
of attention. Even there, however, breeders might 
with advantage propose to themselves a higher stand- 
ard, and aim at producing hunters of the first class, 
which would surely renumerate them better. than the 
leggy and somewhat underbred coach-horses, which 
are every day less suited to the requirements of cus- 
tomers. One reason why hunters are not bred there 
so extensively as in former years, is that farmers, 
cither tempted by the high prices offered by foreign- 
ers, or under the pressure caused by agricultural dis 
tress, have, from time to time, parted with their best 
brood-mares. Much as it is to be lamented that 
either good mares or stallions should ever leave the 
country, there are nevertheless abundance remaining 
from which to rear, with judicious management, a 
| valuable breed of young horses. In the hopes of af- 
| fording some encouragement to the extension of this 
| important department of agriculture, I offer the fol- 
lowing hints: 

One of the most important elements of success is 
the choice of brood-mares. Never breed from a 
mare which is not well bred. By well bred I do not 
mean having many crosses of blood; for many mares, 
nearly and even quite thoroughbred, are very undesi- 
rable animals to breed from. A well bred mare, in 
the true sense of the word, is one of which the pro- 
genitors, for many generations back have been care- 





'fully selected. In this respect Yorkshire breeders po- 


sess a considerable advantage over those who reside 
in districts where breeding is less extensively carried 
on. In the former country it is easy for a farmer, even 
of moderate means, to procure mares which are above 
the suspicion of being tainted with cart-blood. Ow- 
ing to the abundance both of thoroughbred and 
“nag”* stallions, a roadster-mare is seldom or never 





*A “nag” isa roadster. He is less in size than a coach-horse, 





and better bred. 
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put to a horse of inferior stamp to herself. Thus, 
with little or no trouble or cost, a class of mares is 
in the hands of Yorkshire farmers which elsewhere it 
would require much expense and research to gain. 
With but little of outward show to recommend them, 
they breed excellent hunters, when put to a suitable 
thorough-bred horse; whereas mares of similar ap- 
yearance in other countries would only produce stock 
fit tor harness—if, indeed, they were good for any- 
thine. The reason is, that in the latter case the cart 
or other inferior crosses would reappear, and thus 
baffle the calculations of the breeders. 

Perhaps mares such as the Yorkshire farmers use 
are, on the whole, the safest for the agriculturist to 
breed from. Although not so high bred as some 
others, they are less expensive to purchase, and re- 
quire less judgment in their choice than those of a 
more ambitious character. They possess one recom- 
mendation which the farmer should never lose sight 
of—I mean power. Let his object be to produce a 
a colt which, if it fails as a hunter, will be useful in 
harness; or, if some accident should unfit him for fast 
work, will at any rate take his share of work on the 
farm. I know no better test of success than this, viz., 
that the colt which loses a portion of its conventional 
value, should yet retain its real usefulness. Always 
make strong, well-set-on forelegs a primary object. 
They should be placed forward, so as to be an effi- 
cient support to the animal; and the shoulder ought 
to stand backward, in order to allow the legs liberty 
of action; but it must be somewhat round and full, 
not thin and confined, which some persons conceive to 
be a fine shoulder. Never breed from either mare or 
stallion with a decidedly bad shoulder. An animal 
may dispense with almost every other point of excel- 
lence, and yet be of some value; but if it has a bad 
shoulder, it bears so thoroughly the stamp of worth- 
lessness, that nothing else can make amends for this 
fundamental malformation. If your mare is tolerable 
in her shoulders, but not very good, endeavor to find 
a stallion which is particularly excellent in this res- 
pect. The forelegs and shoulders being right, action 
usually follows. But this being a very important 
point, do not take it for granted, but subject it to 
your strictest scrutiny. For my own part, I almost 
think as highly of action in a horse as Demosthenes 
did of it in reference to an orator; at any rate, not 
even the most fabnlous combination of beauty, breed- 
ing, temper and shape, would induce me to buy a 
horse which did not possess it. 

The foot ought to be taken up straight, by a grace- 
ful bend of the knee, and set down again flat, with- 
out any deviation either outwards or inwards. The 
most common faults of action are a sort of shovelling 
movement forwards, with the knees almost straight, 
and a sideways motion, either outwards or inwards, 
with one or both feet. But it is quite possible for 
the knee to be too much bent, and the foot to be ap- 
parently pushed backwards when taken up instead of 
Rowenta thus causing it to be set down too near the 
place whence it was raised. Objectionable, however, 
as such stand-still action may be in a hack, I should 
prefer it in a brood-mare to the opposite defect. The 
great reason why action in the mare is so essential is, 
that she having the roadster blood ought to supply 
ft; whereas, it is not always possible to find it in a 





stallion; it is, indeed, very rare to see a thorough- 
bred horse whose action is such as would be desira- 
ble in the park hack, the roadster or the hunter. 
The racing man cares not, provided his horse’s head 
is first seen at the winning-post, in what form hé 
moves his forelegs The qualities which win fame for 
the racer are speed, endurance, and pluck. The con- 
formation most conducive to speed depends more on 
the back, loins and hindlegs than on the forelegs; it 
is therefore by no means uncommon to find horses, 
whose performances on the turf have been above me- 
diocrity, with forelegs such as would not wear for 
three months on the road, and with action such as no 
man would willingly endure in his hack or his hunter. 
Thorough-bred horses, with every point such as the 
breeder would desire, combining power and beauty, 
equally excellent in their forelegs, their ribs, and their 
hindlegs, are not to be met with in every neighbor- 
hood, and even when found will seldom cover half- 
bred mares at all, and then only at exhorbitant prices, 
These are the magnates of the stud, which will not 
condescend to mates of descent less illustrious than 
their own. If, then, you cannot secure their services, 
you must avail yourself of the best within your reach. 
Supposing your mare has the forelegs of the action 
which I have recommended, you may safely put her 
to a horse which has tolerable forelegs, provided he 
is in general power, in pedigree, and in performance 
such as you desire. I mentioned in a former letter 
that I once put some mares of my own to “Tomboy;” 
his forelegs were by no means first-rate, and his front 
action was decidedly scrambling and bad; but m 
mares being excellent in both those points, their stoc 
showed no traces there of their sire’s deficiency. To 
breed colts with bad forelegs and insufficient bone, is 
to encumber your land with stock neither useful nor 
saleable. With mares of first-rate excellence in that 
respect, you greatly extend the range of stallions 
which it is safe to put to them. 

I shall not enlarge upon other points of the mare 
in detail, for the reason that their selection may in 
general be left to the discretion of the breeder; and 
also, because there are many of them which in prac- 
tice will be more frequently supplied by the horse 
than the mare. I must say, however, that I should 
not like to breed from a mare with a bad head ora 
small eye. Natural soundness, especially in the feet, 
is very important, and so is good temper. With 
mares, as with cows and ewes, there is a certain char- 
acter difficult to describe, but which the experienced 
breeder knows by instinct, as belonging to those likely 
to produce good stock. It is not the largest, or the 
most showy, but those which have a certain refine- 
ment of form, and a gracefulness of outline (which 
are as characteristic of the well-bred female as power 
and muscle are of the male,) which will most faith- 
fully reflect in their offspring their own merits, and 
those of its sire. Many a large, showy mare, on the 
contrary, will be provokingly uncertain in her pro- 
duce; one year bringing a foal as much undersize as 
next year it is overgrown. Such a mare ought to be 
discarded as soon as possible. 

By observing the course which I have recommen- 
ded, farmers who exercise ordinary judgment will 
make as safe an investment as they would in the 
breeding of any other kind of stock. Their colts will 
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make cither hunters, carriage-horses, or hacks, of a AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
useful and powerful kind. 


There is a class of mares much higher than that 


The Hon. Marsuat P. Witpre, Chairman of a 
which i have described above; I mean those which} Board of Commissioners appointed by the Legisla- 
combine great power with a pedigree little short of | ture of Massachusetts, has written an extended and 
thorough-bred — mares which have in their youth{ul | interesting report on the subject of Agricultural Edu- 
days been foreinost in the hunting-field, and contend-| cation. It contains an instructive account of the 
ed, perhaps not unsuccessfully, in the steeple-chase. | principal colleges and schools in England, Scotland, 
Such are the dams of the cracks of the Melton field, | Ireland, France, and other continental nations, de 
and of the victors at Liverpool and Leamington.} signed to teach the several arts and sciences which 
But they are so difficult to buy and so rarely in the| pertain to rural affairs, from the pen of Prof. Hrren- 


market, that the majority of breeders have little | cock, who devoted some months, while abroad, to 





chance of trying their luck with them. ‘Their owners} collecting the information given. 


The Royal Agri- 


naturally desire to secure a foal, when it may be a| cultural College at Cirencester has six professors, and 


great prize, won at a small cost, and will therefore | 700 acres of land for agricultural purposes. 


seldom be disposed to part with them. It requires, 
moreover, a more ripened judgment and more mature 
experience, to select mares fit for the production of 
first-class hunters and steeple-chasers, than for the 
rearing of a less ambitious character of stock. The 
stallion to which they are put ought to be one of a 
superior class to the majority of the itinerant animals 
which secure the custom of so many farmers, simply 
because they save them the trouble of further inquiry. 
[t may be laid down as a general rule that the horse 
ought, if possible, to be a better animal than the 
mare. ‘Then there is the difficulty, even when a horse 
of tried excellence is found, of discovering whether 
his points and his blood are suited to the mare. The 
art and the science of breeding first-rate horses, are 
not to be mastered without much thought, trouble 
and research. There is no royal read to it. He who 
wishes, in spite of every obstacle, to attain golden re- 
sults, must adopt a course the very antipodes of the 
too common one, of putting some mare, because he 
happens to have her, to some horse, because it hap- 

ns to come into his yard. He must never breed 
rom a bad mare or a bad horse; nor must he grudge 
a few pounds spent in securing the best of cither sex 
within his reach. A judicious outlay of capital will 
here assuredly not fail to reap the reward which has 
attended the improvement of every other description 
of stock.—Mark Lane Express. 

———=D ¢ a 

Sopa Breap anp Biscurt.—Many families are in 
the habit of making bread and biscuit by adding mu- 
riatic acid to carbonated soda for the production of 
gas in dough, instead of raising it by yeast. The 
practice would be harmless if both the acid and soda 
were pure, for common salt results from the combina- 
tion of the alkali and acid named. Muriatic or hy- 
drochloric acid usually contains lead in solution, ac- 
quired in the process of manufacture, and persons 
have been attacked with painful cholic from eating 
soda bread in which the acid named was used. We 
ase tartaric acid with soda in making light warm 
rolls, and find it purer and better than muriatic acid. 
Two tea-spoonfuls of tartaric acid to one of the su- 
a of soda raises bread or biscuit enough 

a family meal. 





Tryine to farm without capital, is like trying to 
ran a locomotive without fucl. Money and wood 
both must be consumed, if they are to move the ma- 
thine +f the farm or of the rail, 














The 
object of this institution is to prepare young men to 
become intelligent proprietors of farms, or to superin- 
tend in the most skillful and successful manner the 
farms of others. From the unhappy operation of 
caste in English society, says Prof. . and from the 
want of governmental patronage, this college is not 
so well attended as its founders anticipated. There 
are accommodations for 200 students, but only 50 
now belong to the school. ‘Those residing in the 
building pay $355 annually; those who board else- 
where, pay $175. Formerly, the school was open for 
the sons of smaller farmers, but could not find support 
on that plan, and it was found that, if these attended, 
the wealthier classes would not send their sons. The 
price, accordingly, has been raised, and none but the 
sons of gentlemen, such as clergymen and wealthy 
laymen, now attend. None of the nobility send their 
children, though many give their money for its support. 

The impassible barriers of caste happily do not 
exist in this republic; and it would be impossible to 
establish an experimental farm of 700 acres, erect 
suitable buildings to accommodate 200 students, ap- 
point six able professors, aided by museums to illus 
trate natural history, comparative anatomy, vegetable 
and animal physiology, and provided with a chemical 
laboratory for making original researches, cabinets 
of minerals, and all other needful appliances, and not 
have the institution crowded with students. 

The Agricultural School at Grignon, near Paris, is 
in a much more flourishing condition. “In going 
through « stable,” says Mr. H., “containing a num- 
ber of fine cattle, I observed one young man with 
a broom, cleaning the legs of an ox, which had laid 
down in its leavings. The director whispered to us 
that that young man was the son of a wealthy banker, 
Indeed, the pupils all appeared as if they had not 
been accustomed to labor. Formerly, pupils were 
admitted from the laboring classes to attend the lec- 
tures, without residing in the institution, but they are 
now excluded. They now pay 750 francs, or $138, 
for board, and receive nothing for their labor. This 
institution receives $1,100 from government an- 
nually.” 

Already it has sent out about 600 pupils, and the 
present number is about 80. The farm connected 
with the institution contains 750 acres. The system 
of instruction and study is extensive and thorough, 
embracing algebra, geometry, mechanics, surveying, 
leveling, stereometry (measuring solid bodies), linear 
drawings, in the mathematical sciences; meteorology, 
mineral chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and botany, 
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in the physical sciences; organic chemistry, or agri- 
cultural technology, agriculture, aboriculture, sylvi- 
culture, veterinary art, agricultural zoology, and equi- 
tation, in what are denominated techrological sciences; 
and rural architecture, forest economy, farm accounts, 
rural economy, and raral law, in the noological sciences. 
There are six professorships, and three years are re- 
quired to go through with a course of study. 

At Versailles there is a National Agronomic Insti- 
tute, employing nine first class professors and 3,650 
acres of land. The report of Prof [rrencock fills 
over ninety octavo pages, and we regret our want of 
room to give copious extracts from this traly valuable 
contribution to the agricultural literature of the 
United States. It is a work of great labor and con- 
densaiion. Without the text, the thirteen tables 
would be nearly unintelligible. The following sum- 
mary, however, will indicate the territory surveyed: 

But though my list is doubtless deficient, I have been 
amazed, as [ doubt not the committee will be, at its extent. 
The following summary will bring the whole subject under 
the eye: 
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The 22 “Superior Schools” in the above list will 
rank with our best colleges in the extent and variety 
of sciences studied, while the 54 “Intermediary 
Schools” will compare favorably with most Ameri- 
can colleges. It is remarkable that the United States 
should not contain a single institution of the kind, 
and that all efforts to establish one in the great State 
of New York, for the last thirty years, should prove 
unsuccessful. Nor bas the report of the Massachu- 
setts Commissioners been favorably acted upon, even 
in a State so distinguished for its liberality to all 
other educational institutions. One serious impedi- 
ment has been the lack of well qualified gentlemen to 
fill the several professorships. ‘These must be edu- 
cated in Europe before we can establish a first class 

rofessional school. When medical schools were first 
ounded in this country, nearly all our teachers of 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, theory and practice 





of physic, &e., were educated abroad. Professional 
schools of a high character could be established in 
no other way. Doubtless Congress might establish 
an institution of the scientific grade of West Point 
Academy, and procure such gentlemen as Liesta, 
AGassiz, and Bovssincavtt, to serve as teachers un- 
til a reasonable number of talented Americans could 
be prepared to fill professorships in State Agriculte- 
ral Colleges. At present, we not only lack institu- 
tions of this kind, but gentlemen duly qualified to 
teach all the sciences that legitimately appertain to 
the noble profession of agriculture and Innsbandry. 
The people of the United States have over six 
hundred millions of dollars invested in domestic ani 
mals; and if a young farmer, engaged in stock raising, 
wishes to study the digestive organs, the muscles, 
nerves, or blood-vessels of the horse, cow, sheep, or 
hog, there is not a museum in all America where this 
cun be done, and he must. cross the Atlantic for the 
purpose, or remain in ignorance. We do not depend 
exclusively on books to teach the anatomy and phy 
siology of man, but make dissections, have occular 
demonstrations, and valuable museums, still further to 
illustrate all parts of the system, both in a health 
and diseased condition. Why should we be so unwi 
ling to form agricultural museums? Why so reluctané 
to provide facilities for the successful study of the 
organization of valuable domestic animals, with a 
view to preserve their health, increase the growth 
of flesh, fat, and wool, and the production of milk, 
butter, and cheese? ~Will it be said that a knowled 
of all this living machinery is of no value to t 
country? Is there no chance for additional improve 
ment in thirty millions of sheep which elaborate wool 
and mutton, nor in the five or six millions of cows 
which yield all the products of the dairy in the United 
States? On the contrary, is there an intelligent man 
in the Union who does not know that nine-tenths 
of all our domestic animals, from the horse down to 
dung-hill fowls, are susceptible of very great improve 
ment? 

In 1818, Wir114m Kina, of Wurtemburg, estab- 
lished an Institute of Agronomy and Forests on the 
royal domain, of some 825 acres, having one direc 
tor, six professors, four functionaries charged with 
various labors, beside two tutors who hear lessons it 
the school. The instruction given is embraced ia 
Sorty courses, divided into three groups, as follows: 

1. Agricultural matters. 2. Forest matters. 3. 
Auxiliary sciences. 

In the first course are included—1, of climate; 
2, of soil; 3, of manures; 4, of tools and implemente 
of tillage; 5, of clearing up of ground; 6, of mead 
ows and pastures; 7, of agriculture in general — this 
is divided into plowing aad other tillage, seed plota, 
of grain and root culture, threshing and preservation 
of grain, &c.; 8, of special agriculture. All cultivated 

lants are treated of particularly. Second course-— 
Viticulture: 1, culture of the vine; 2, wine making. 
Third course—Culture of fruit trees. Fourth course 
—The rearing of cattle; the races; the crossing; the 
young. Fifth course— The rearing of the horse; 
natural history of the horse; different methods of 
raising; choice of animals for reproduction; treatment 
of mares; treatment of colts. Seventh course—Rw 
ral industry in winter; the manufacture of beet sugar 
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of liquid manure; of malt beer and brandy. In sum- 
mer, manufacture of beer, vinegar, cider, lime, and 
draining tiles. Eighth course—Rural economy; valu- 
ation of real estate; general circumstances of the 
country; of farms in general; of different parts of the 
game farm; of the home means of maintaining its fer- 
tility; of system of culture; of labor and the inter- 
nal organization of a farm; relation between the num- 
ber of beasts and land worked; of capital of the un- 
dertaker or farmer; of the different modes of working 
afarm. JVinth course—<Agricultural book-keeping, Ke. 

Auxiiary Scrences.—First course—Wigher arith- 
metic. Second course—Algebra. Third course— 
Planimetry. Fourth course—Stereometry. Fifth 
course—Trigonometry. Sixth course—Applied ge- 
ometry. Seventh course—Mathematics applied to 
forests: 1, of the culture of trees and of the entire 
forest; 2, of the increase of trees; 3, of the valua- 
tion in money of forests. Eighth course—Physics. 
gVinth course—Mechanics. T'enth course—Chemis- 


try. Eleventh course—Oryctognosy. T'welfth course 

. . D> . . 

—Geognosy. Thirteenth course—Vegetable botany 
i) . < . 


and physiology. Fourteenth course—Special and 
rural botany. Fifteenth course—Zoology. Sixteenth 
course—Verterinary medicine: 1, natural history. of 
our domestic animals; 2, anatomy of the same; 3, 
animal physiology; 4, care to be taken of animals; 
5, of the medicines proper for slight diseases; 6, de- 
scription of diseases, pathology and therapeutics; 
7, veterinary surgery; 8, internal diseases of animals 
and murrains. Seventeenth course—Of forest law. 
Eighteenth course—Rural constructions. Vineteenth 
course—Of preparing plans) T'wentieth course— 
Drawing of machines. 

T'o illustrate these courses of instruction, the means 
seem to be very ample at Hohenheim. They are as 
follows: 

The operations on a large farm annexed to the In- 
stitute; a forest of 5,000 acres; a library open twice 
a week; a geological collection; a mineralogical do.; 
a botanical do.; a collection of woods, seeds, and 
resins from the forest; a collection in comparative 
anatomy; do. of specimens of wool; do. of agricul- 
tural products; do. of models of instruments for til- 
lage; do. for physical science; do. for chemistry and 
laboratory. 

Students board where they please, at a price from 
$24 to $120 per annum, but lodge at the Institute. 
The number of students in 1849 was about 100, but 
it had been 140 for many years. No less than 1650 
finished their education at this seminary within thirty- 
one years. Dr. Hircucock pertinately asks: “ How 
is it possible that so many, having gone through such 
a thorough system of instruction, should not exert a 
powerful influence upon agriculture throughout the 
community?” 

If the number of students appears small, it must 
be borne in mind that the small town of Hohenheim 
has seven agricultural apd horticultural schools of an 
inferior grade. 

In Saxony there is a Superior School with nine 
rofessors, and a domain of 7,355 acres. Brunswick 
as a Superior School with thirteen professors, This 

practice of subdividing the business of teaching among 
so many professors, each of whom gives his undivided 
attention to the advancement of a particular art or 





science, secures that pre-eminence in German Uni- 
versities and scholars for which they are distinguished, 
Is it not possible for the United States to have one 
school worthy of the republic?—D. Lee, in Patent 
Office Report. 





ITEMS FROM THE PATENT OFFICE 
REPORT FOR 1852-3. 

We find the following interesting items from the 
last Patent Office Report prepared by the editor of 
the Genesee Farmer, in the Register and Examiner, 
of West Chester, Pa,—a journal that selects and 
condenses with skill and judgment: 

“ Judging from all the returns thet have reached 
the Patent Office, the farmers of Ohio produce not 
only more wheat in the aggregate than those of any 
other State, but more bushels per acre on an aver- 
age. 

“Tn some counties in this State, the barn-yard ma- 
nure is designedly wasted, as the soil does not require 
it, and it is removed from the yard only because this 
is cheaper than to remove the barn. It is noticed, 
however, that the average yield on old lands is less 
per acre than formerly.” 

“'The best remedy,” says one writer, “for Hessian 
flies and Weevils, is the propagation and care of the 
fussy and feathering tribes of the air. To the swal- 
lows in general, but more particularly to the chimney 
swallow, is assigned the duty of waging successful 
and incessant war, during the warm season and until 
late in the fall, upon those immense armies of insects 
which float in the summer breeze, the Weevil and Fly 
included. These birds, as is generally well known, 
procure all their food, consisting of insects, upon the 
wing. After their broods have been reared, they 
partake of but two meals a day—breakfast and sup- 
per. Inthe morning they range further; in the eve- 
ning they procure their food nearer their domicil 
When feeding their young they are busy all day.” 

“ Now, if these birds can be multiplied to any de- 
sirable extent on every farm, I submit, whether their 
being so multiplied would not insure our wheat crops 
against the ravages of all insects’ The house I live 
in,” continues the writer, “has been built twenty-seven 
years; it has two stacks of chimneys, with two flues 
in each from the second floor. One of these chim- 
neys, and one flue of the other, is every summer and 
fall exclusively devoted to the use of swallows: here 
they are permitted to breed undisturbed, and all avail- 
able means are resorted to to remedy accidents. Thas 
encouraged and cared for, my colony of swallows has 
become quite respectable in numbers, amounting to 
something like one hundred in October last. I have 
been but little, if any, troubled with the fly, and with 
such an effective corps of champions, I feel quite se- 
cure from the ravages of the Vandal insect.” 

The writer recommends the raising of chimneys, 
“made of boards, and attached to barns and out- 
houses, at small expense,” for the propagation of these 
useful little creatures. He further remarks that “the 
killing of birds for pulling up corn, resembles some 
what the biting the hand that feeds us What! kill 
your most devoted servant; your only efficient labo- 
rer in securing your crop from utter destruction; one 
who has toiled through the whole spring—hes fol- 
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lowed close upon your heels in every furrow you have 
turned; and when you have retired for rest and re- 
freshmeut, still pushes its unremitting labors, crossing 
and re-crossing in every direction the newly turned 
furrows—all to clear the soil of those sure harbingers 
of fate to your crop, the worms. Such conduct 
would be better designated by any other appellation 
than one that denoted good economy, sagacity, or 
se] f-interest.” 

“In selecting steers for the yoke, jadgment and 
skill are necessary; in temper, motion, build and size, 
they should be alike; docility, mild temper, rather 
quick motion, a tight and heavy build, and large size, 
’ are the desirable qualities of a work-ox. If the op- 
posite ef any of these qualities are found in a steer 
selected for the yoke, dismiss him at once, and sub- 
stitute another.” 

Another writer says, “the best remedy for the Hes- 
sian fly is to sow between the 15th and 20th of Sep- 
tember, giving time for a frost before the wheat is up 
enough for the insect. If the insect should get in 
the wheat, the best method is to turn on sheep, and 
feed it short in the fall” 

“If proper selections were made from native cat- 
tle, and the same care and feed afforded in rearing 
such selections as are given to the Durhams, I think a 
stock of cattle might be produced that would com- 
pare favorably with blooded stock.” 

In speaking of potatoes, the following anecdote is 
related: “ A lumberman ia St. Lawrence county, New 
York, economised in this way: potatoes were scarce 
and dear; he wished to eat and plant out of his small 
stock; he took his knife and carefully eut each eye 
out, not much larger than a dime, and saved the resi- 
due for eating. In planting, he found he had not 
seed enough to cover his ground. Another resort 
was had to the knife; each eye was carefully divided 
into four parts; four pieces only were put in a hill. 
He harvested a good crop, as good from the latter as 
from the former cuttings.” 

The following, in answer to a cireular from the 
Patent Office, written by a farmer of Michigan, de- 
serves to be extensively copied: 

“Millions of the United States revenue are expen- 
ded in pretecting our commerce. All right. The 
army and navy, and West Point to boot, are never 
overlooked, but come in for all the glory and fall 
pay. Allrightagain. But how stands the case with 
the great mass? Five millions of farm laborers, who 
have caused civilization and science to tread close 
upon the retreating heel of the ‘red man’—who have 
made the wilderness to ‘bud and blossom as the rose’ 
—have made the ‘solitary places become vocal’— 
who have performed the Herculean task of clearing 
up the vast expanse of forest from Maine to Texas, 
and from Florida to the great northern Lakes—who 
have covered the domain with fertile fields and thrifty 
hamlets—whoe have checkered it with roads and 
thoroughfares—have dotted its surface with school 
houses and ehurches—who have done more than all 
other classes united, to make this ‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,—what has Congress 
done for them? 


given them—what? 





Why, they have indirectly taxed | 
them for more than two-ibirds of the revenues, and | with each other. 
The Patent Office Report; a! bed dry once during the summer. 


work of real worth and utility, a treasure indeed to | 


the farmer who is fortunate enough to get a copy. 
If the supply were equal to the demand, it would 
give greater satisfaction.” 

“The Halls of Congress are filled with legal and 
commercial men, but few farmers find a seat there; 
which, in some measure, accounts for their interests 
being overlooked.” 

“ As a class, however, we are willing to forget the 
past if we can but have the assurance that the pros- 
pects of the future shall not be dimmed by neglect.” 

“We feel like swinging our caps, and giving nine 
of our loudest cheers to the few choice spirits who 
assembled at Washington last summer, and formed a 
National Agricultural Society. Their names are a 
guarantee that something will be done. It is hoped 
that they will carry the ‘war into Africa’ with Con- 
gress, and press the subject home upon that body so 
strenuously, that our interests will be duly considered.” 

“The farmers and planters are unable to establish 
experimental schools, that would have the desired ef- 
fect. An institution of this kind should have an 
‘odor of nationality about it’ In conclusion I would 
suggest to the National Agricultural Society at 
Washington to sound the reveille in earnest, and the 
yeomanry of every State and Territory in this broad 
Republic will muster and stand ready to wheel into 
line at the tap of the drum. The farmers are ripe 
for action; all that is necessary is to ‘go ahead.” 

“The growing and fattening of mules is now con- 
sidered the most profitable business of the farmer in 
Kentucky. So many persons are engaged in it that 
it has increased the demand for young mules so much, 
that large numbers have been brought from Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri, to be prepared for market in 
this region of Kentucky. They are generally sold 
again at two or three years old, and the price is from 
$75 to $150, according to quality. Some very infe- 
rior ones are sold lower, and superior ones higher, 
A feeder of mules told me to day that the cost of 
feeding was about $2 a month the first year, from the 
time of weaning, and $3 a month the second year, 
The weaning is generally at five or six months old.” 

A letter from the territory of Oregon will furnish 
some idea of its agriculture. “The average product 
wheat per acre is about thirty bushels. The prices 
of wheat, at this time, cannot be considered as a gen- 
eral thing. It is now worth at our barns $3 per 
bushel, and our best markets are paying $5 per bushel. 
The average yearly product of butter per cow is 75 
pounds; average price per pound, fifty cents. The 
cost of rearing neat cattle till three years old, is noth- 
ing more than a little salt, and a little time to look 
after them. At that age they are worth for beef from 
eight to twelve cents per pound. Milch cows are 
worth from $60 to $85.” 





How to Keer Swoxen Hamws—A writer m the 
Farmer's Companion, published at Detroit, states that 
he has for many years preserved his hams, through 
the summer, in the most perfect condition, by pack- 
ing them in barrels, with layers of corn-cobs between 
them, so that the hams would not come in contact 
They should be taken out and rub- 
The cask should 
be placed on a bench or trussel, in a cool, dry cellar. 
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DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 





To Roast Fowis.—Pick and draw them; be care- 
fal not to break the gull-bag in drawing, as, if the gall 
be spilled, it will reader any part which it touches bit- 
ter; a fowl should be so cleanly drawn as to require 
no washing, but merely to be wiped out with a clean 
dry cloth. Singe thein; then press down the breast 
bone. Break the legs by the middle of the first joint, 
draw out the sinews, and cut off the parts at the 
break. Put the gizzard in one pinion and the liver 
in the other, and turn the points on the back; put a 
skewer in the first joint of the pinion and bring the 
middle of the leg close to it; put the skewer through 
the middle of the leg and through the body, and the 
saine on the other side; put another skewer through 
the small of the leg and the sidesman, and another 
through the other side. Cut the head off close to 
the body, leaving sufficient skin to tie on the back. 
Suspead it neck downwards. Basie with butter for 
some time after putting to the fire. They will re- 
quire from half an hour to an hour, according to the 
size. Wheu fowls are large they are very good stuffed 
like turkey. 

Serve roast fowls with melted butter or gravy 
sauce. Before you send them to table, remove all 
skewers and strings which may have been used in 
trussing. LF owls anJ ail other feathered animals are 
served with the breast upwards. 

How Caxe.--Stir together a quart of Indian meal, 
and a tea-spooufal of salt, and a piece of butter the 
size of an ezg. Wet it with milk, not very stiff; al- 
ter you have stirred all well together, spread your 
dough about half an inch thick, upon a smvoth board 
prepared fur the purpose. Rub it over with sweet 
cream, and set it up, before a good fire, supporting 
the board with a flat-iron. When it is well browned 
turn it over, loosening it with a knife. After moisten- 
ing it with cream, brown the other side, as before. 
When it is done, cut into square cakes, and send them 
to the table, hot; split and butter them at table. 

Buckeye Breap.—Take a pint of new milk, warm 
from the cow, add a tea-spoonful of salt, and stir in 
fine Indian meal until it becomes a thick batter; add 
a gill of fresh yeast, and put it in a warm place to 
rise; when it is very light, stir into the batter three 
beaten eggs, adding wheat flour until it has become 
of the consistence of dough; knead it thoroughly, 
and set it by the fire until it begins to rise; then make 
it up into small loaves or cakes, cover them with a 
thick napkin, and let them stand until they rise again, 
then bake in a quick oven. 

Kentucky Corn Cake.—Take a quart of corn 
meal, put in it a spoonful of salt, and water enough 
to make a stiff dough. Knead it into a cake. Then 
rake open the ashes on the hottest part of the hearth; 
put in the cake, and cover it with hot ashes, and then 
with coals. It will take two hours to bake it; when 
done wash of the ashes with a wet cloth. 

Mryor'’s Pupptva.—A baker's loaf sliced, the crust 
taken off, the slices buttered, laid upon a flat dish. 
an‘ a custard ponred over, as much as the bread will 
ebsorb; let it stand half an hour, then fry it. 





To Make Yetiow Burrer 1x Winter.—Put in 
yolk of eggs just before the butter comes, near the 
termination of the churning. This has been repeat- 
edly tried, and it makes very fine, swect butter. It is 
kept by many as a great secret, but its great value 
requires publicity. 

Curr ror Boyse-Fetoy.—aA correspondent of the 
Baltimore Clipper, says that a thimbleful of seft 
soap aad quicksilver, mixed and bound tightly over 
the felon, will draw it to a head in the course of ten 
or twelve hours. The curative can then be removed, 
and by the application of the usual poultices, the sore 
will soon be healed. ‘This remedy is said to be a very 
severe one, but altogether preferable to the disease. 
Bone-felons of late years are quite common, and the 
remedy, if effectual, will prove a real blessing to the 
suilerers. 

Guu Paste.—Mr. A. Taten, of Philadelphia, gives 
the following recipe for making gum paste, in the 
Neientijic American: 'Take of gum arabic 3 ounces, 
white sagar 1 oance, cold water 4} ounces, acetic 
avid (vinegar) } ounce. ‘The gum should first be dis- 
solved in water, then add the sugar, and lastly the 
acid. This affords a beautiful, almost colorless and 
permanent paste, possessing the adhesive qualities of 
the gum, and will answer almost all the purposes for 
which an adhesive paste is desired. 

Instantanrous Buiack Inx.—The Scientific Amer- 
can has the following : “Dissolve one ounce of ex- 
tract of logwood in 72 ounces of warm rain water, 
then filter (strain) and add, while warm, a solution of 
30 grains of neutral chromate of potash in a very 
little wari water; shake it well and the ink is made.” 

—_——_———— DD a 


RULES IN BREEDING S71 





OCK. 


Mr. Curve, a distinguished anatomist and surgeon, 
and one of the most scientific and successful breeders 
and writers on stock breeding that England has ever 
produced, lays down the following rules op this subject: 

Although the form of domestic animals has been greatly 
improved by selecting with care those possessed of the 
best shape for breeding, yet the ¢heory of improvement 
has not been so well understood that rules could be laid 
down for directing the practice in every case ; and although 
the external form has been much studied, and the propor- 
tions well ascertained, these are but indications of internal 
structure. ‘The principles of improving it must, therefore, 
be founded on a knowlede of the structure and use of the 
internal parts; and of these, the ungs are of the first im- 
portance ; it is on their size and soundness that the strength 
and health of an animal principally depend—the power of 
converting food into nourishment being in proportion to 
their size, an animal with large lungs being capable of 
converting a given quantity of food into more nourishment 
than one with smaller lungs, and therefore having a greater 
aptitude to fatten. The external indications of the size 
of the lungs are the form and size of the chest, but a deep 
chest is not capacious, unless it be proportionately broad. 

The pelvis is the cavity formed by the junction of the 
haunch-bones with the bone of the rump, and it is essen- 
tial that this cavity should be large and capacious ; its size 
is indicated by the width of the hips and the breadth of 
the twist—which is the junction of the thighs—the breadth 
of the loins being always in proportion to that of the chest 
and pelvis. ‘The head should be small; the length of the 





neck in proportion to the height of the animal; the mus- 
| cles and tendons large, the strength of the animal depend- 
| ing more on the muscles or tendons than on the bones. 
Many animals with large bones are still weak, and those 
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that are imperfectly nourished during their growth have | greatly improved by crossing with the small Chinese boar. 


their bones often disproporticnately large. A ¢ mpact, 
rou.d made body, a deep, full chest, a broad lois, full 
flank and straight back, a small head aud clean chaps, with 
fine tapering neck, limbs and bones not coarse and large, 
a suit but not thick skin, with soft and tine hair, are au.oug 
the chief marks of a yood kine. 

It has been generally supposed that the breed of ani- 
mals is improved by the largest males. ‘This opinion has 
done considerable mischief, aad probably would have done 
more, if it had not been counteracted by the desire of se- 
lecting auimals of the best form and proportions, which 
are rarely to be met with in those of the /argest size. 
Experience has proved that crossing has only succeeded, 
in an eminent degree, in those instances in which the fe- 
males were larger than in the usual proportion of females 
to males, and that it has generally failed when the males 
were disproportionately large. If a well-formed, large 
buck be put to small ewes, the lambs will not be so well 
shaped as their parent; but if a good small buck be put 
to larger ewes, the lambs will be of an improved form. 
The improvement depends on this principle: that the 
power of the female to supply her offspring with nourish- 
ment, is in proportion to her size and to the power of 
nourishing herself from the excellence of her cunstitution. 
The size of the foetus is generally in proportion to that of 
the female parent ; and, therefore, when she is dispropor- 
tionally small, the quantity vf nourishment is dispropor- 
tionally small, and her offspring has all the disproportions 
of a starveling ; but when the female, from her size and 
good constitution, is more adequate to the nourishment of 
a foetus of a male smaller than herself, the growth will be 
proportiona:ely larger. The larger female has also a 
greater quantity of milk, and her offspring is more abun- 
dantly supplied with nourishment after birth. To produce 
the most perfectly-formed animal, abundant nourishment 
is necessary from the earliest period of its existence until 
its growth is complete. 

To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is the 
most expeditious method, because well-formed females 
may be selected from a variety of a large size, to be 
put to a well-formed male that is rather smaller. By 
such a mode of crossing, the lungs and heart become 
larger in consequence of a peculiarity in the circulation 
of the foetus, which causes a larger proportion of the blood, 
under such circumstances, to be distributed to the lungs 
than any other parts of the body; and as the shape and 
size of the chest depends upon that of the lungs, hence 
arises the remarkably large chest which is produced by 
crossing with females that are larger than the males. But 
this practice must be limited, for it may be carried to such 
an extent that the bulk of the boly might be so dispro- 
portioned as to the size of the limbs as to prevent the ani- 
mal from moving with sufficient facility, so that, where ac- 
tivity is required, this practice must net be extended so far 
as in those which are intended for the food of man. The 
kinds of animals selected for cross-breeding ought never 
to be of very different habits and sizes; for notwithstand- 
ing the confessed advantages derive:l from cross-breediny, 

et great or sudden changes are highly improper—that 
am often been found injurious to the health and charac- 
ter of the stock. The use of the bucks of the pure Dish- 
ley or Bakewell stock has, with several coarse flocks of 
sheep, been attended with no sensible advantage, owing to 
this caase—the characters and habits of the breeds being 
so widely dissimilar. Whenever, then. cross-breeding is 
attempted, care ought always to be taken to do it gradu- 
ally, and to rear the progeny in a proper manner; and 
when the matching is conducted progressively. and with 
due attention to the diversity of habit in the animals, it 
succeeds well—the chief art being to begin gradua'ly at 
first—and in process of time. as the blood of one family is 
diminished that of the other will be increased, till improve- 
ment to the degree wished for be attained by gradual ap- 
proximation. 

The gre:t improvement of the breed of horses in Eng- 
land arose from crossing with those diminutive stallions, 
Barbs and Arabians; and the introduction of Flemish 
mares was the source of improvement in the larger breed 
of cart horses. The form of the swine has also been 





ut when it became the fashion in London to drive large 
bay horses in carriages, the farmers in Yorkshire put their 
mares to much larger horses than usual, aud thus did inti- 
nite mischief to their breed, by producing a race of small- 
chested, long-legged, large-boued, worthle s animals ; and 
a .imilar project was adopted in Normandy, for the pur- 
p se of eularging their breed of horses—the use of the 
Hols ein stallion—by which the best breed of horses in 
Frauce would have been spoiled, had not the farmers dis- 
covered their mistake in time, by observing the otispring 
much inferior in form to that produced by their own horses. 





INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Tue following account of the introduction of do- 
mestic animals into this country, has been condensed 
from the Census Report. It furnishes a clue to the 
origin of our native cattle: . 


The first animals brought to America from Europe, were 
imported by Cotumsus in his second voyage, in.1493. He 
left Spain as admiral of seventeen ships, bringing a collec- 
tion of European trees, plants and seeds of various kinds, 
a number of horses, a bull and several cows. 

The first horses brought into any part of the territory at 
present embraced in the United States, were landed in Flo- 
rida, by Capeca pe Vaca, in 1527, forty-two in number, all 
of which perished or were otherwise killed. The next im- 
portation was also brought to Florida, by Dr Soro, in 1539, 
which consisted of hor es and swine, among which were 
thirteen sows ; the progeny of the latter soon increasing to 
several hundred. 

The Portugese took cattle and swine to Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia in the year 1553. Thirty years after, they 
had multiplied so abundantly, that Sir Ricuarp Gitsert 
attempted to land there tu obtain supplies of cattle and 
hogs for his crew, but was wrecked. 

Swine and other domestic avimals were brought over to 
Arcada, by M. L’Escarsor, a French lawyer, in 1604, the 
year that country was settled. In 1608, the French exten- 
tended their settlement into Canada, and soon after intro- 
duced various animals. 

In 1609, three ships from England landed at Jamestown, 
in Virginia, with many immigrants, and the following do- 
mestic animals, namely: six mares, one horse, six hundred 
swine, five hundred domestic fowls. with a few sheep and 
goats. Other animals had been previously there. In 1611, 
Sir Tuomas Gates brought over to the same settlement 
one hundred cows, besides other cattle. In 1610, an edict 
was issued in Virginia, prohibiting the killing of domestic 
animals of any kind, on penalty of death to the accessory, 
and twenty-four hours pn oy J to the concealer. As 
early as the year 1617, the swine had multiplied so rapidly 
in the colony, that the people were obliged to pallisade 
Jamestown, to prevent being overrun with them. In 1627, 
the Indians near the settlement fed upon hogs, which had 
become wild, instead of game. Every family in Virginia, 
at that time, which had not an abundance of tame hogs 
and poultry. was considered very poor. In 1648, some of 
the settlers had a good stock of bees. In 1667 sheep and 
mares were forbidden to be exported from the province. 
By the year 172%, or before, sheep had somewhat multi- 
plied. and yielded good fleeces. 

The first animals introduced into Massachusetts were b 
Epwarp WInstow. in 1624, consisting of three heifers ne | 
a bull. In 16°6, twelve cows were sentto Cape Ann. In 
1629. one hundred and fifteen cattle were imported into 
the plantations on Massachusetts Bay, besides some horses 
and mares. and several ponies, and forty-one goats. They 
were mostly ordered by Francis Hicoinson, formerly 
of Leicestershire, whence several of the animals were 
brought. 

The first importation into New York was made from 
Holland. by the West India company. in 1625. comprising 
one hundred and three animals, consisting of horses and 
cattle for breeding, besides as many shcep and hogs as was 
thought expedient. 
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THE BREEDING AND REARING OF 
POULTRY. 

No subject discussed in agricultural journals and 
books is more hackneyed than that of poultry. Fowls 
of every size, from the tiny Bantams scarcely large 
enough to crow, up to those mammoth birds from 
Chiua, which are at once monsters in growth and 
monsters in deformity, have been described with all 
the minuteness and professional learning of domestic 
ornithology. With particular races and breeds, as 
compared with others, we have nothing to do; our 
purpose is to deal with general principles, and sug- 
gest certain economical views in the breediug and 
rearing of poultry, applicable alike to birds of every 
feather kept either for their eggs or flesh. Ducks 


fed and otherwise cared for, although geese, turkeys, 
ind Dunghill fowls often surprise us by their extra- 
ordinary fecundity. What circumstances most influ- 
ence the production of eggs in domestic birds ? 
Newly laid eggs are valuable either for eating or 
propagation ; and how to obtain the maximum yield 
from a given quantity of food is a point worthy of 
investigation. If one desires to obtain many eggs he 
should keep young birds, or rather avoid feeding old 
ones for that purpose. Stock fowls should consist 
of pullets and hens of from one year to four, and of 
no more cocks than one to every twenty-four or 
thirty hens. Too many males affect injuriously the 
egg-lorming process in the system. Like every other 
function, its physiological laws ought to be studied 
and understood. Excessive pairing, over-age, defec- 
tive nutrition, extremes of cold or heat, impure air 
and water, and disquietude from frequent disturbances, 
are the more common causes of barrenness in this 
class of animals. Many are the ingenious contrivances 
that have been resorted to to keep hens constantly 
laying, and to cure them of the natural desire to set 
or incubate theireggs. During the rage for particu- 
lar breeds, fertile eggs of favorite kinds have been 
worth a dollar apiece, and of course the time of the 
hen that lays such is too valuable to be wasted in 
hatching chickens and nursing them, which a common 
bird may do as well. When well supplied with ani- 
mal food (butcher's offal, cracklings, and the like), 
Poland hens are so prolific in eggs as to be denomi- 
nated “everlasting layers.” Those engaged in rearing 
extra-fine stock fowls, boil all refuse meat for their 
daily consumption. From such digestible food, birds 
form either eggs or flesh with the utmost facility. 
Wheat and oats are more congenial aliment than 
corn, although the latter is far from being worthless. 
Poultry-houses and yards ought to be kept very clean; 
and all walls and fences should be thickly covered 
with whitewash made of lime. For wallowing in, to 
kill lice and other vermin, dry leached ashes, kept 
under shelter, are excellent, and even earth is better 
than nothing. Some green food, like chopped cab- 
bage, potatoes, or carrots, contributes much to the 
health of all poultry in winter. A variety of food is 
important ; and not less so are pure air and a due 
degree of warmth. 

We give, on the opposite page, portraits of prize 
Cochin China fowls (buffs), the property of THomas 
Sruraeoy, Ksq., Manor House, Essex, England. This 





<i | hens 8o likely to supply you. 
and Guinea fowls are the best layers, when properly 





breed is thus described by a writer in the London 
Farmer's Magazine: 

I have kept Cochin China fowls (I cannot yet accede to 
the change of name, and call them Shanghaes, until I see 
a much better reason than has yet been given) for a length 
of time, quite sufficient to enable me to speak of their 
qualities ; and, as I have other sorts, I can bear my testi- 
mouy also to their comparative merits. For those whose 
space is limited they are undoubtedly the birds; they are 
quiet and homely to a degree; mine will feed out of my 
hand, and frequently pick from the dog’s pans. Any fence, 
moreover, will confine them, so little do they appear desi- 
rous of straying. 

But I agree with those who contend that the true test is 
which breed possesses most advantages combined with 
fewest demerits ; and here I contend that my Cochin friends 
have it hollow. Do you want new-laid eggs in winter 
mouths, when they are scarce and dear? know of no 
Are you desirous of rearing 
chickens? ‘The Cochins are the best of mothers, and their 
progeny the easiest to rear of any breed I know. And 
when the time comes for putting them on the table, is it 
of no advantege that one should weigh as much as a 
couple of olden times ? 

These, in a few words, are the results of my experience 
of the Cochins, looked at merely as a farm-yard fowl. 
Some persons will contend that a Dorking Capon is a bet- 
ter table fowl. It may be that he boils whiter, or even 
shows a plumper breast; still I doubt if he supplies more 
of juicy and wholesome meat. But, supposing that for 
this one quality the Dorking has the call in the London 
markets, when you get him there—does this counterbalance 
the eggs in winter, the extra number of chickens, and the 
hardihood of the race ? 

We are to look at the question as one of kind against 
kind; and “for all properties,” I aver without fear of 
contradiction, that the farmer who rears good Cochins for 
their mere produce to sell for food, will make more profit 
of them than of any other known variety. 

To the amateur, wh» rears bis poultry partly for use and 
partly for amusement and ornament, there is nothing, in 
my opinion, to compare with them. The qualities I have 
before alluded to will alone gain for them the favor of 
those whose premises are confined, but who yet wish to 
have them occupied by such stock as they can support. 
At first sight, I readily admit that the Cochins, more es- 
pecially the growing chickens, are not so pleasing to the 
eye as some other varieties; but the singularity of their 
appearance wears off upon acquaintance, and beasing 
rather a recommendation than otherwise, from the contrast. 
I do not mean those gaunt, gawky brutes, sometimes called 
Cochins, and which were first called Shanghaes; but the 
neat, squat, short-legged build of trne Cochin fowl, such 
as Mr. Sturceon has exhibited, and which have carried 
home the prizes to Grays from every quarter of the 
kingdom. 

I have said nothing of the relative value in the market 
of this and other kinds at the present day ; but to farmers 
and amateurs, those poultry-breeders who are not above 
disposing, after supplying themselves and their friends, 
of their surplus stock, with the view “to reduce the price 
of corn,” there can be no question which is the most 
profitable of all known races of fowl. 

I may add that I myself came to the consideration of 
this question with a strong bias in favor of the Spanish, 
which I have kept in their purity for many years ; but I 
have really been compelled to arrive at the conclusion that 
the Cochins, whether for the farmer or the fancier, are, for 
all purposes, the “ birds of the day.” 





CiEveLAND, Ohio, is a reading city. One thousand 
families take, on an average, ten publications each, in- 
cluding dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. One thou- 
sand families average five publications each. One 
thousand three each, and two thousand one each. 
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A max behind the times should be fed on hetch-up. 
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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. lows the histories and habits of the insect tribes which de- 
stroy (it is believed) annually a fifth of our crops, and sup- 


Soon after the officers of the Southern Central Ag- 
riculiural Society of Georgia were invited to co-ope- 
rate with those of other State Associations for the 
promotion of agriculture, in the organization of a 
National Society, a successful effort was made to form 
what is called, we believe, « The Southern Agricultu- 
ral Association.” It was the design of the founders 
of this association te embrace in its operations all 
the slave-holding States, and no more. Only a part 
of them however have as yet joined in the movement; 
althouzh the society appears to be getting on very 
harmouiously and successfully. It holds its meetings 
semi-annially; the first was at Macon, in Georgia, the 
second at Montgomery, in Alabama, the third is now 
in session at Columbia, South Carolina, and it is ex- 
pected that the next will be held next spring in Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana. We rejoice at this and a’'l 
other systematic efforts to improve the agriculture 
and hortenl ure of our common country, and de- 
velop the s cial, moral and intellectual powers of the 
masses. Lectures upon many subjects that properly 
come within the range of rural affairs in the planting 
States, are delivered before the association and puab- 
lished. The task of writing an address to the slave- 
ho.ding States, whlch should set forth the spirit and 
aim of the Association, was committed to Dr. Wu:- 
Liam ©. Dantes, of Georgia, a gentleman having the 
ta‘ent, education and comprehensive views, to do jus- 
tice to so grave a subject. As a part of the history 
of agriculture in our own time, and especially as in- 
dicating the advancement of public opinion in the 
great cotton-growing region of this republic, we put 
on record the following extract from said Address, 
stating the objects of the Society: 

To improve our own agriculture, yielding peculiar pro- 
ductions through the agency of a normal labor, requiring a 
distinct_economy. and dependent on a climate of its own. 

‘Lo develope the resources, and unite and combine the 
ene: gies of the slave-holding States, so as tu increase their 
weal h, power and dignity, as members of this confederacy. 

To establish and fortify a public opinion within our bor- 
ders, in antagonism to that without, in relation to ourselves 
and our institutions—the emanation of our own intelli- 
gence, power and energies—a national sentiment—a great 
truth. established by the experience of the past, founded 
ona sound morality. a broad humanity, and that Christi- 
anity which especially inculeates a sincere humility and a 
boundless charity. 

To enforce the growing sentiment, that those who are 
to come after us and inherit our institutions, and the dan- 
gers which threaten them, shall be reared at home and 
educated in a full knowledge of rights. duties and respon- 
sibilities—and to establish fully in the public mind the two- 
fold value of a higher standard of education, which will 
impose such application on the part of the pupils, and de- 
mand such qualifications on that of the teachers, as will 
establish industrious habits in the former, and enable the 
latter to instil and confirm in them a taste in after-life for 
what has been learned in youth—thus supplying the two 
must efficient agencies to prompt a career of usefulness 
and hunor—industry and cultivated and refined tastes—and 
making our seats of learning effulgent centers of piety. 
science, literature and refinement—illuminating and har- 
mouizing ail interests, and blending all classes—the pride 
and glory of the country. 

To enlist and foster those scientific pursuits which reveal 
to us the elements and character of our soils—instruct us 
in the presence of those magines of fertilizers which Na- 
ture has with so bounti‘ul and considerate a hand provided 








ply us with a knowledge of them which may enable us to 
guard against their future ravages. 

To promote the mechanic arts directly or indirectly aux- 

illiary to agriculture—and by a generous confidence and 
! liberal patronage, raise those engaged in them to a social 
| position, always the just reward of intelligence, industry 
| and good conduct. 
To direct, as far as may be done, public sentiment against 
| the barriers which have been artfully raised to cut off our 
| commercial intercourse with distant countries, save through 
such outlets as are supplied by northern marts, exacting 
tribute upon what we produce and consume. 

To exert an iafluence ia establishing a system of com- 
men school instruction which will make Christians as well 
as scholars of our children—which, in arming the rising 
generation with the instruments of knowledge, will in- 
struct them also in their proper uses—impressing upon 
them, from first to last, that (especially under our form of 
government) private worth constitutes the aggregate of 
public good—and that no one can disregard his duties to 
those around him without positive injury to himself. 

To cultivate the aptitudes of the negro race for civiliza- 
tion, and consequently Christianity, so that, by the time 
that slavery shall have fulfilled its beneficent mission in 
these States, a system may be authorized by the social con- 
dition of that race here, to relieve it from its present ser- 
vitude without sinking it to the condition, moral, mental 
and physical, into which the free negroes of the Northern 
States and West Indies have been hopelessly precipitated, 
by imposing upon them the duties and penalties of civili- 
zation before they have cast off the features of their Afri- 
can barbarism. 

It may be safely affirmed, that whenever the African, in 
the instructive and wholesome pupilage to which he is 
subjected by his slavery, shall, in the course of many gene- 
rations, reach a point of civilization rendering that pnpil- 
age useless to him, he will cease to be a slave as naturally 
and certain as the training of a child merges gradually his 
minority into manhood, and for a Jike reason. As all the 
fruit do not ripen on the tree at the same time, no more 
will our negroes become fitted at once for release from 
slavery. But as they do become qualitied they will be lib- 
erated, as many already have been. In many slave-hold- 
ing communities we see negroes who have become free, 
because, having acquired the essentials of civilization, by 
an irresistable law which man eannot, if he would, defeat, 
they are raised from slavery to freedom, without detriment 
to the master or man. Such has, been the operation of 
slavery generally throughout Christendom—for there has 
been a time in which slavery existed in each European 
country, and history scarcely reveals when it terminated in 
any of them—so natural was its death—expiring of old 
age—dying out by insensible degrees. Thus is the death 
to which slavery is doomed in the United States. This is 
the only termination which it can reach, consistent either 
with his own rights or with our duties to the African race 
transplanted here, whose reasonable labors has enriched 
the land, and whose subjection wil’ have prepared it for 
civilization, and consequently Christianity. In speaking of 
the natural termination of slavery. we connect it necessa- 
rily with that civilization, the child and foster-parent of 
Christianity, which has superseded the barbarisms and 
idolatries of paganism—the civilization of modern times. 
Other and inferior civilizations which have worn them- 
selves out, did not and could not exercise so beneficent an 
influence, for want of the elements of our lasting and pro- 
gressive civilization. Inasmuch as our civilization is founded 
upon Christianity, its essentials will be durable as that 
faith, however it may become modified and improved in its 
progress. Christianity is the first faith which has inculea- 
ted, as a first duty, love to our neighbors, and the civiliza- 
tion which has grown up under illuminating power is the 
only one that the world ever knew, which has been estab- 
lished upon a broad humanity. It is that humanity which 
| gives to it a vitality to lift all the races of men up to a 
| higher and higher condition, and to prepare them in tran 








for the uses of the industrious and enterprising—and search | sition for their new duties in their recent relations. 
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Progress and Emancipation—the “lifting of all the 
races of men up to a higher and higher condition"— 
are the leading ideas advanced in the Address, and 
deliberately adopted by a large association of wealthy 
cotton, rice and sugar planters. Common school edu- 
cation, and above all, the pure, the comprehensive, 
and the humanizing influences of Christianity, are 
brought prominently forward as powerful agencies in 
working out the high aspirations of sonthern farmers. 
Had public opinion been as far advanced in Georgia 
18 years ago as it now is, her share of the surplus 


revenue distributed under Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, would not have been squandered, but applied 
as we applied ours in the State of New York, to the 
support of Common Schools, and to other educational 
purposes. But Georgia at that time had no agricul- 
tural papers, as she now has, wholly independent of 
polities and politicians, to enlighten pubhe opinion, 
and point out freely and earnestly the true interests 
of the people. Agricultural journals have become 
one of the most useful and iaflueutial institutions of 





the rising republic. 
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Awxtovus to encourage improvements in farm im- 
plements and agricultural machinery of every kind, 
we give in connection with this article an illustration 
of one of the most interesting, but perhaps too com- 
plex, reapers ever invented. An “Automaton Reap- 
er” pines very much like an automaton farmer—a 
thing more curious than useful; but it is only by con- 
stant efforts to attain perfection in mechanism that 
any really valuable improvements are achieved. Of 
the precise merits of this seif-raking reaper we are not 
sufficiently informed to express an opinion. It re- 
ceived a silver medal of the American Institute, and 
has been honored with several premiums from County 
and State Agricultural Societies. Mr. Jonson, Sec- 
retary of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, speaks 
of it in a letter to a friend in England as an inven- 
tion which “is destined to effect a great change in 
the agricultural labor of the world.” 

Mr. J. S. Wricur, editor of the Chicago Prairie 
Farmer, is thé proprietor and manufacturer of this 
reaper. 


WE learn that the Central Railroad has over twen- 
ty-six miles of freight cars, in constant use. Yet 
even this does not accommodate the vast business 
that offers itself, and new cars are constantly in pro- 
gress. 








Ar the Virginia State Fair $39,000 were liberally 
subscribed for the benefit of the State Agricultural 





ATKINS’ AUTOMATON, OR SELF-RAKING REAPER A 





Society. 
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Benerit or Guano on Wueat.—Mr. Carrp says 
in the Agriculture Gazette: Last autumn, in sowing 
a large field, exactly one hundred acres, I directed the 
person who was laying on the guano to pass over an 
acre in the center of the field, all the rest of which re- 
ceived 2 cwt. per acre, at the time the wheat was 
sown. The produce of this and the adjoining acre 
were cut and kept separate from each other, and from 
the rest of the field, and were threshed last week, 
yielding as follows: 

One acre, with 2 ewt. guano_.44 bush., and straw 40 ewt. 
One acre, without guano ..35 “ se 
Increase of Wheat... 9 “ >. Be 

The cost of the guano (Peruvian) on the field was 
10s. per cwt.,.or £1 per acre, so that I have nine 
bushels of wheat for £1. The acre selected for the 
experiment was an average of the field, and I have 
no reason to doubt that for an expenditure of £100 
in guano on that field last autumn I have now reaped 
an increased produce of 900 bushels of wheat. This 
tallies very closely with the experience of Mr. Lawes, 
in Hertfordshire, where 2 ewt. of guano gives an in- 
crease of eight bushels of wheat. The land on which 
the above experiment was made is a strong wheat soil 
of good quality, thoroughly tile-druined, sown in good 
order after a bare fallow, on the 20th of September, 
and reaped on the 10th of August. 

Do 

A worp of kindness, It is a seed which, even 
when dropped by chance, is sure to spring up a flower, 
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Yorticulfyral Department. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH FROST. 





DWARF CHERRY, ONLY TWO YEARS OLD, BEARING FRUIT. 











NOTES ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
CHERRY UPON THE M:\HALEB STOCK. 
Owrxe to the greatly increased attention which 

horticultural pursuits have commanded within the 
past few years, many trials and experiments have been 
made by zealous cultivators with the different varie- 
ties of fruits, and testing the various kinds of stocks, 
by subjecting them to different influences, and apply- 
ing the same to the wants of the public and to the 
various sections of the country. 

It is folly to presume that one variety of fruit, or 
a tree grown upon a particular kind of stock, or in a 
certain form, will sueceed equally weil in the many 
sections of our land, which embraces so great an ex- 
panse of territory, such a diversity of climates, and 
an almost endless variety of soils To make the 
proper classification or assignment for most fruits, so 
that one to a certainty can say that this will sueceed 
admirably in this locality and fail in that, will require 
much labor and patient study for years. The results 
of some are already known, and it is this fact which 
has given horticulture such an astonishing impetus, 
unexamp'ed in any age. 

Cultivating the Pear upon the Quince in the dwarf, 
pyramidal and half-standard form, is extensively prac- 
ticed; also the Apple and Cherry, though not so 
la:gely; end in some degree the Peach and Plum. 

Dwarf and pyramidal Cherries, which are produced 
by grafting or budding the different varieties of this 
fruit upon the Mahaleb stock, promise to be invalu- 
ble, more particularly to the south-west and west. 
Standard Cherries, which are grown upon the Maz- 
zard stock, in our naturally over-rich western soils, 
produce gich a great amount of wood as to bear lit- 
tle or no fruit; and owing most probably to the very | 








imperfect ripening of the wood, the trunk of the tree 
splits upon the approach of winter and soon perishezg, 
The hot and long-continued dry weather during the 
summer months, in the southern parts of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, prevailing at about the time of tha 
ripening of the fruit, is a serious drawback. 

Those cultivated upon the Mahaleb stock, as ex- 
perience proves, are much less affected by the ex- 
tremes of wet and dry weather, thereby insuring a 
good crop of fruit; the wood, too, is better ripened, 
so as to withstand most successfully the winters. The 
habit of the tree assumes naturally a pyramidal shape. 
The lower branches commence to form near the 
ground, and the future limbs shoot out at regular 
distances, as the leader of the plant rises The tree 
being low, is well adapted to withstand the high winds 
that prevail upon the prairies, and more or less in al 
level countries; and the trunk or body of the plant 
is well protected from the destructive influence of the 
sun. Its most peculiar and promising characteristics 
are its great. productiveness, and the early stage at 
which it bears fruit. Frequently mere. bushes, only 
two or three years old from bud, are literally laden 
with the choicest cherries. Upon clayey or very dry, 
poor, chalkey soils it thrives finely, where the Maz- 
zard would not flourish. 

Cherries of the Duke and Morello classes would 
attain the height of ten to twelve feet, if desired. 
With a little pruning once or twice a year, princi- 
pally by cutting back the extremities of the shoots, 
they can be made to assume a pyramidal shape or 
bush form, which, while it detracts nothing from their 
fruitfulness, well adapts them for gardens and places 
affording but little room. 

The more free and rapid growing sorts, comprised 
in the Heart and Bigarreau classes, would grow fron 
fourteen to sixteen feet, but they ought to be kept 
within less bounds by pruning. They are well adapt- 
ed for gardens and orchards in rather sterile localities, 
where a little more space should be allotted them 
than is required for the Dukes and Morellos. 


REMONTANT ROSES. 


Tus class of Roses, generally termed Perpetual 
and Hybrid Perpetual, are fast driving the Garden 
Roses out of cultivation, which bloom but once, and 
during the remainder of the season burden the ground. 

Among the June Roses are some varieties it seems 
necessary to cultivate, that some colors may be 
obtained which are not among the Perpetnals, 
such as Persian Yellow, Madam Hardy and Ma- 
dam Plantier, Chénédole, Aureti and some others. 
The beautiful golden yellow of one, the snowy white- 
ness of Madams Plantier and Hardy, the rich glow- 
ing crimson of Chénéndole, and the dark velvety 
appearance of Aureti, make them all desirable. The 
production of new varieties is now pursued with so 
much zeal, particularly by the French, that it will be 
but few years before all these colors will be embraced 
among the Remontants, 

Now the Perpetuals include all the colors from 
nearly a pure white, as Blanche and Blanche Vibert, 
to a brilliant crimson or dark purple, as Giant of 
Battles and Dembrowskii. They are perfectly hardy, 
enduring the winters in our northern latitudes unpro- 
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tected. Some are of dwarf habit, thus rendering 
them fit for grounds affording but little space, others 
are vigorous and strong growers ; all of which bloom 
at intervals from June to November. 

We add a description of twenty varieties, which 
we think hest. It was made at different times during 
the past season, while in bloom, from a collection of 
more than two hundred and fifty varieties, all of this 
class Particular attention is paid to those sorts hav- 
ing the most distinct colors: 

Blanche is a nearly snow-white Rose and fragrant; 
medium size,double. Its habit is dwarf, and is a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

Blanche Vibert is yellowish-white; its flowers are 
very double, and of medium size. In the autumn its 
flowers do not come as perfect, nor are they as pro- 
fuse as the former. 

Marquise de Boxella, is a pale flesh color; its flower 
is large and fragrant and blooms very freely; it is of 
slow growth, but has very stout shoots. 

Sydonie is a rosy flesh color; large, full and fine 
form; it is quite fragrant and its habit is strong. 

Oliver de Serres is a large and fine Rose; its color 
is pale or light rose; grows vigorously and produces 
flowers abundantly in autumn. 

Duchesse de Praslin is a blush Rose, and its petals 
are very deeply tinted with lilac; its flowers are very 
large, finely shaped, being in a vase form, before fally 
expanded. Its habit is rather dwarf, and blooms 
freely. 

Baronne Prevost is one of the best Roses in this 
class; rosy-crimson color; it is very large, fragrant, 
and produces flowers freely in autumn. — It is of luxu- 
rious growth and rich large foliage. 

Madame Lamoriciére is a beautiful pink flower; 
though not large yet it is quite distinct; its shape is 
of the most exquisite form and very double. It 
blooms freely and is not a rapid grower. 

La Reine is the largest rose of this class; it is 
handsomely cupped, globular and very fragrant; it 
grows very freely but rather slender. Its color is a 
brilliant glossy rose, lightly tinged with lilac, and 
blooms profusely in autumn. 

Madame Laffay is unequalled in beauty of form and 
richness of color; it is a beautifully cupped and finely 
shaped, though not of the largest size. Its profusion 
of flowers, fragrance, rich erimson color, fine foliage 
and its good habit, place it among the very highest 
in this class. 

Madame Trudeaux is a very fine Rose; above me- 
dium size, fine form, quite fragrant, beautiful light 
crimson color and its free and very constant bloom- 
ing habit make it very desirable. 

Doctor Arnal is a very profuse bloomer and flow- 
ers finely in autumn. Its color is a very brilliant red; 
large, quite fragrant, and makes wood freely. 

Baronne Halley de Claparede is unequalled in the 
form of its flower; its finely cupped shape, though 
the Rose is not large is perfect, and it continues till its 

petals drop. Its color is light crimson or bright rose, 
quite fragrant and blooms freely during the summer 
and autumn. 


and fine form. Its color is very deep rose; flowers 
very freely in the autamn and grows rapidly. 

Prince Albert is one of the most beautiful among 
the Remontants. Its flowers are pretty large, well 
formed, and very fragrant. Its color is deep crimson, 
with purple. Its habit is free growth, and it blooms 
abundantly through the season. 

Standard of Marengo is brilliant, glowing crimson, 
with purple. It is not very double or large, but no 
Rose can be more beantiful. Its petals, stiff and 
shell-like, retain their exquisitely cupped form till it 
decays. It blooms very freely, and is not a rapid 
grower, which makes a handsome bush. 

Charles Boissiére is one of the most glowing scar- 
let Roses in this class. It is of good size and finely 
formed, and blooms profusely. Its habit is very free, 
and the foliage rich and quite glossy—a characteris- 
tic of the Bourbon family. 

Giant of Battle? is unsurpassed in color and pro- 
fuseness of its bloom during summer and autumn. 
Its deep brilliant crimson or scarlet color render it 
very distinct and striking, even among a thousand 
flowers ; the period, too, of its bloom—flowering ak 
most constantly through the growing season—mukes 
this variety of all others the most desirable. Its 
habit is rather dwarf, making a neat, pretty bush, and 
its foliage is rich and glossy. The flowers are medium 
size, finely shaped, and sometimes quite large and 
fragrant. 

Dembrowskii is a deep violet color, which makes it 
a very distinct variety. “Its flowers are cupped, me- 
dium size, and quite fragrant. Its habit is dwarf, 
and produces flowers freely in autumn. 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


Prorect newly-planted trees from frost by mulch- 
ing, or by forming a mound of earth about the stem 
of the plant. if this business was neglected in October. 

Half-hardy trees and plants may still be protected, by 
tying straw rather loosely about the plants with cord. 

Attend to bulbs, most of which will emerge from 
the ground during March next, by applying mats, or 
make a covering of rather loose straw or leaves. 

Prune Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, and Raspberries, but remit operations 
during severe weather. 

Collect composts, earths, and mannres, and turn 
over those yon have got, so that the frogt may 
thoroughly penetrate them. 

Examine apples in cellars; if any are commencing 
to decay, remove them at once. 

NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 

Cut scions of Apples, Pears, and Plams, and place 
them in a cool cellar ready for grafting. 

Prune Quinces, Currants, and Gooseberries, which 
can be made into cuttings and laid in by the heels till 
wanted for planting, ‘This should be done as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground in the spring. 

Prepare labels and tallies for trees, sticks, and 
stakes, for general use. 

Fruit tree stocks can be praned within doors, read 





Pius the Ninth is a large and beautiful Rose; its 
color is deep crimson, and its form handsome. The 
habit of it is very fine and flowers abundantly. 


for planting in the spring. 
In-door grafting can now be commenced, if scio 


Louis Bonaparte is very large and fragrant; full) are ready. 
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OF WATER IN 
DENING. 


JMPORTANCE GAR- 


A.rtnovuen water is not less important in growing 
all field crops than in the culture of gerden products, 
et, as the returns realized from a given area are much 
arger in the latter than in the former, one can often 
afford to provide water to irrigate a garden, when to 
irrigate his fields would be too expensive for profit, 
ox his limited means. At Blithewood, on the Hud- 
son, a Water Tower has been erected which answers 
an excellent pw pose, and is described as follows in 
the Horticulturist for March, 1853, by the proprietor: 
At the distance of 2,100 feet from the dwelling and gar- 
dens, there is a hill 60 feet high, adioining one of the cata- 
vacts of the Sawkill—a stream which bounds the orna- 
hental grounds. Upon this hill, which is level with the site 
of the house, I have erected a tower in the form of an 
(talian campanile (see accompanying sketch), which con- 
ains the reservoir, and serves also as a prospect tower. 





— 


The head of water below the 
cataract is sufficient for driving 
hydraulic rams or forcing pumpe 
to fill the reservoir to the top, 
100 feet high and 300 feet dis- 
tant. 

To avoid interruption by frost 
in the use of an overshot water 
wheel and pump, I adopted two 
hydraulic rams (in case one 
should stop) for constant use, 
which are covered up, and ope- 
rate incessantly. ‘lhe supply 
by rams is sufficient for all pur- 
poses but fountains and jets 
d'eau, which will require a fore- 
ing pump to be used in the sum- 
mer. ‘The water tower is 18 
feet square ard 45 feet high, 
placed upon a terrace tor beau- 
ty and to gainelevation. Within 
this is a reservoir, 7 fect square 
and 34 feet high, constructed in 
the strongest manner, of oak 
timber, and bolted with 1-inch 
iron, and planked and lined with 
lead—resisting at the bottom a 

sressure of about 85,000 pounds, 

was induced to accumulate the 
water in this expensive manner, 
to obtain great pressure in the 
pipes to prevent the gathering 
of sediment and air—to supply 
baths and water closets in the 
house, and jets d’eau and foun- 
tains in the gardens and grounds, 

From the bottom the water is 
ecnducted by 2-inch iron pipes, 
24 feet below the sod, and lat- 
cral pipes of lead,varying in size, 
to supply hydrants for root cul- 
ture, irrigation, the cattle yard, 
stable, the garden, the house, 
and fountains. The water tower 
occupies a conspicucus position, 
and is highly ornamental. 

The results are so satisfac- 
tory and beneficial that I should 
recommend similar improve- 
ments wherever they can be 
made. 


Mr. Cnaries Catnvert, 
who has a fine estate called 
“ Riverdale,” a few miles 
fiom Washington, of 3,000 
acres, irrigates an extensive garden from a wooden 
tower, some forty or fifty feet in height, into which a 
full supply of water is pumped by horse-power. He 
is about to erect steam works to irrigate his meadows, 
pastures, and root crops, using cast-iron pipes for dis- 
tributing water to different hydrants; from these it 
will be spread equally over the ground through mova- 
ble hose made of leather or gutta percha, as in fire 
engines. 





Hydraulic rams are used by many to convey water 
from small streams, having fall enough to work the 
| machines, to dwellings, and into yards, fields, and 
stables, for stock. ‘The benefits of a fufl supply of 
| running water for irrigation, and all domestic and 
|farmstead purposes, are not generally appreciated. 
|On a large majority of farms there falls in rain and 
snow about a ton of water upon every -quare yard 
in the course of the year. This water, if rightly used, 
might render twice the service it now does. 
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FRUIT AND FRUIT TREE CULTURE. 

Tuzre is no portion of the world where climate 
and soil, in ordinary seasons, are so sure to give a pro- 
fitable return to the cultivator of fruits as in Western 
New York; and the value is much increased from 
the fact that the best qualities are becoming more 
and more plenty with us, as all our nurserymen find 
more pleasure in selling trees which they know to be 
of the better sorts) Hence Rochester has become 
known to be a center from which good trees can be had. 

Asa proof of the quality of our apples, Mr. Barry, 
while conductor of the Horticultural Department of 
this paper, took with him to England specimen 
Northern Spy and Norton's Melon apples, which 
Mr. Rivers pronounced superior to any grown there. 
Jie says: “ Your American apples,” alluding to the 
kinds mentioned above, “I can eat, as they are ten- 
der—almost melting—and easy of digestion.” Also, 
that he grew but two varieties for Covent Garden 
market—he Sturmer Pippin and Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling—*“and that apples in England were in most 
seasons so sharp (sour or tart) as to scarcely pay for 
gathering.” . 

What a contrast this to the abundant supply usually 
had here! Only two varieties! Why, with us a sue- 
cession of kinds, both early and late, would be grown. 

The same proves true with French grown apples, 
for samples recently received here from Anpre Le 
Roy weve very inferior in appearance and flavor to 
our American ones. 

At the risk of reiterating what has before been 
published in our columns, we will class what we deem 
the very best apples, both as standard fruits for mar- 
ket, and such as counoiseurs would admire: 

Karty Varietivs—Early Harvest, Early Joe, 
Red Astrachan, Hawley or Douse, Early Straw- 
berry, Large Yellow Bough, Sine-qua-non, Summer 
Rose, Alexander—all choice for dessert, and ripe from 
the Ist of Angust to the 15th of September. 

Avtumn Varreries.—Autunn Strawberry, Dyer, 
Fall Pippin, Maiden's Blush, Porter, St. Lawrence, 
Gravenstein, Holland Pippin, Bailey Sweeting. 

Waster Varietirs.—Baldwin, Vandervere, Lac- 

ier, Yellow Bellflower, Blue Pearmain, Peck's 

leasant, Esopus NSpilzenburgh, Twenty Ounce, 
Swaar, Fameuse, Canada Red, Pomme Grise, 
Rhode Island Greening, Norton's Melon, Northern 
Spy, Winter or Herefordshire Pearmain, Golden 
Russet, Newtown Pippin, Jonathan, Wagener, Cor- 
nish Giiliflower, Porter, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Rambo, Domine, Canada Reinette, Roxbury Russet, 
Ribston Pippin. Sweet Apples—Green Sweeting, 
Tolman, Pound, and Bailey Sweeting. 

Here we have {if y varieties of choice apples, most of 
them me?ting and delicious; and from the fifty we can 
select twenty-five varie‘ies as good as were ever grown. 

Now all that is wanting to perpetuate this choice 
fruit, and not have it run out, is to take good care 
of the trees, and give them culture. With proper 
pruning and enriching of the soil, we venture the ag- 
sertion that the trees may be kept productive for fifty 

ears after bearing. We subjoin a list of twelve 
inds for a private garden: 

Early Harvest, Early Joe, Red Astrachan, Haw- 





ley or Douse, St. Lawrence, Canada Red, Rambo, 


Morton's Melon, Herefordshire Pearmain, Fameuse, 
Bailey Sweeting, Green Sweeting; and to make a 


plump dozen, add Northern Spy—uever to be ex- 
celled in its season. W. 





A SELECT LIST OF ORCHARD PEACH 
TREES. 





I nNAVE made arrangements to set out one thousand Peach 
trees, on six acres of good land—the soil a deep gravely 
loam—the trees to be one rod apart in the row each way. 
I should like your opinion of what kinds, and how many 
of a kind, 1t would be best to set out for market purposes. 
Also, what the trees would be worth at ten years’ growth, 
well taken care of, to be as good as money at -even per 
cent. interest. By giving your opinion you will much 
oblige a subscriber, and one who has every volume of the 
Farmer from 1831 to the present time. and must of them 
well bound. I find them an invaluable book of reference 
on all matters pertaining to the farm, garden, and fruit- 
culture. Patmer Brown.—East Aurora, N. Y. 

P. S.—Summer, fall, and early winter fruit only. 

Expecting soon to plant a Peach orchard on our 
own farm, we will name the varieties which we pre- 
fer; premising that a want of fruitfulness is a serious 
drawback to some trees otherwise desirable. 

1. Crawford's Early is a freestone early peach, 
distinguished for its size and rich flavor. It is of a 
yellow color, and the tree is exceedingly vigorous and 
prolific. Its fruit always sells at the highest price in 
market, and is the first to come to maturity. Mr. 

Sarry, in his Fruit Garden, page 335, pronounces 
this “the most valuable single variety, on account 
of its great size and beauty, and the vigor and pro- 
ductiveness of the tree.” 

2. Cole's Early Red is of medium size, mostly 
clouded and mottled with red; flesh ‘wan juicy, rich, 
and delicious: tree vigorous and an abundant bearer. 
Tn favorable localities, ripens by the middle of August. 

3. Alberge Yellow (Bernard's Yellow ae 
This is described by Mr. B. as “large, deep yellow, 
with a dull red cheek: flesh yellow, juicy, and rich; 
tree vigorous, hardy, and prodacties® 

4. Early York is a well-known, popular fruit, of 
medium size; tree a fair grower and prolific, and one 
o! the best early orchard varieties. 

5. Hames’ Early; 6. Jacques’ Rareripe; 7. Large 
Early York, are fine early varieties, and deserve cul- 
tivation. As white peaches are more saleable for 
preserving than either yellow or red, some attention 
should be given to this point by the cultivator. 

8. Morris’ White is thus described in The Fruit 
Garden: “Medium size, dull creamy white, tin 
with red in the sun; flesh white to the stone, juicy, 
and delicious; tree a good bearer; highly prized for 
preserving, on account of the entire absence of red 
in the flesh. Ripe middle of September; glands uni- 
form; flower small.” 

9. Royal Kensington.—Several varieties of white 
fleshed peaches are cultivated in the vicinity of Roch- 
ester as the Kensington, and used for preserves. 

10. Snow Peach is a beautiful white fruit, which 
sells readily for making preserves. (The manufac- 
ture, sale, and consumption of sweet-meats are increas 
ing rapidly.) 

11. Red Cheek Melocoton is an excellent and popu- 
lar fruit, which is extensively cultivated as an orchard 
tree, being hardy and a good bearer. 
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The above eleven sorts are freestone, and may be 
expected to last until the following later variety is 
ready for market: 

12. Crawford’ Late sells better in Rochester than 
any other late variety that we have seen. Mr. Bar- 
ry thus notices it: “Really a superb yellow peach, 
very large, productive, and good, ripening about the 
close of the peach season—last of September.” 

It is difficult to designate, as requested, the namber 
of each sort that ought to be planted in an orchard 
of one thousand trees. L. 


Rireninc OF Fruits anp Vecerasies.—In com- 
pliance with your request to “make rough notes of 
fruits as they ripen,” I send you a list, with dates, 
taken from my pocket memoranda. These fruits and 
vegetables grew on my own farm, which is an elevated 
prairie loam—latitude 40 deg. 40 min.—ground gently 
descending to the west and south: 

Peas—Karly, June 10; Marrowfat, June 

Polatoes—hbarly, June 26. 

Strawberries —W ild, June 10. 

Cherrics.—May, June 12; Bigarreau, July 1; Mo- 
rello, July 1. 

Currants—Common Red (green), June 1; do. 
(ripe), June 18; Black (ripe), June 15. 

Coru.—Early (green), July 16; Field (green), Au- 
gust 10. 

Beans.—String, July 2; Shelled, July 21. 

Cucumbers—July 10. 

Grapes.—W ild, of Connecticut, August 20; Rhen 
ish, September 8. 

Plums.—Wild, of Ulinois, September 1; Horse, 
of Illinois, August 10. 

I shall continue these “rough notes” for my own 
satisfaction and reference, and shall take pleasure in 
sending a copy occasionally to the Genesee Furmer. 
The list, though a meagre one now, will be increased 
as my fruit trees come into bearing. I am anxious 
to see a copious list from “Down East” published 
in your paper. Amos Srevens.—Peoria Co., Iil. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Tue most profitable part of farm industry is that 
which produces good fruits and vegetables; and to 
extend this department of rural labor nothing will 
contribute so much as improvement in the common 
methods of keeping these perishable commodities. 
At a recent meeting of the New York Farmer's Club 
the following remarks were made by its members, 
which are copied from the American Artisan: 


Dr. Unperutte.—I think that ultimately we shall find 
that the disease is due to minute worms or insects. 

As to the subject of the day—the Keeping of Fruits and 
Vegetables—suppose that there could be on sale, for a 
great length of time, rich, sound, delicious fruits—how 
vastly the sales would be increased! The number of con- 
sumers would be very great, and the habit of using fine 
fruit freely is of the highest importance to the health of 
mankind—the well-known effect being a purification of the 
system, a refining of the blood—all that tends to give us 
pure health! I speak now as a physician, as well as an 
agriculturist. I speak for the multiplication of all fine 
fruits—as the grape, of which I am a grower to some ex~- 
tent. Our peaches rush upon our people in sudden mas- 
ses. Some dozen years ago, we had in a day imported ten 


KEEPING 


for one barrel of them. 





or twelve thousand baskets of them into New York alone, 
Now we have got up to fifty thousand baskets in one day, 
If we could contrive to keep peaches a much longer time, 
the market would pay millions of dollars more for them 
than it now does. It is the same with all the delicate smal] 
fruits—the strawberry, raspberry and blackberry, one of 
our most delicate and wholesome fruits. Strange as it may 
seem, we have not an adequate supply. Farmers ought to 
turn their attention to it. I do most sincerely hope that 
discoveries may be made of the means of keeping and pre- 
serving our fruits, so that their use may become—not very 
partial, as it now is—but universal. West India fruit is 
supplied to us in good condition. A sound orange is al- 
most always to be had, and at a price sometimes cheaper 
than a fine apple! ‘This fruit business is a profitable one 
to the islands. 

As to keeping fruits in good condition, I believe that an 
even temperature, above frost, seems to be indispensable ; 
also a store-house, double-sided, filled in with charcoal, 
dust, or saw-dust, or air only—an air-jacket, as it is termed, 
all very bad conductors of heat. The fruits should be 
stored in them perfectly dry, and not too ripe. At the 
same time, immature fruit will not answer, No one would 
take the necessary pains to keep any poor fruit. 

Mr. LopGe.—Air should be excluded from the Sstore- 
house, and contact between the fruits carefully avoided. 
Sweat apples first in the barn, by covering them over with 
straw ; then carefully spread them out to dry; then put a 
layer of dry sand in the bottom of the barre); on that, 
carefully, one by one, place a layer of apples; then an- 
other layer of sand—and so on, till the barrel is full. I 
have had in England, for apples so put up, four guineas 
Much is lost by sending abroad 
poor or even bad fruit. I used to make a profitable busi- 
ness of sending fruit from England to France—and some 
of the finest pears can be sent a considerable distance, by 
due care as to their true condition. Our Newtown Pippin 
apples, both the green and the yellow kinds, can be kept 
oa. All fruit grown upon high ground, keeps better 
than any grown on low ground. 

Mr. Lawron.—We see now large quantities of quite 
small red apples in our markets and streets, called Spit- 
zenburghs. They were formerly of far larger size; their 
diminution is probably owing to the position of the trees. 

Dr. Unperuiti.—Probably the trees were allowed to 
be overloaded with their apples. That, of course, renders 
them generally small, not one-half the usual size. 

Mr. KetLtogc.—There are two distinct sorts of the 
Spitzenburgh apples. One is more tart than the other, 
and their colors ditter. Grafting them on a different stock 
improves them sometimes—and they keep better. 

Mr. Lopver.—I have grafted as much as most men of my 
age, and the fruit is no better and keeps no better on ac- 
count of the stock on which I grafted. 

Dr. UNDERHILL.—The best Spitzendurgh apple is the 
famous one of Esopus, the flesh of which is yellow and the 
peculiar and rich taste of which is never mistaken. Grafts 
are somewhat influenced by their stocks, as sweet or sour, 
or vice versa. And a difference appears when they are 
grafted on natural stocks, and it is the usual plan to graft 
on seedling stocks, the character of whose fruits we do not 
know. 

Mr. Fieret.—Our widely extended commerce opens the 
way for immense export of fruit, if we please to avail onr- 
selves of it, and our farmers and gardeners ought to try so 
to keep choice fruits as to present them in perfect condition 
in foreign markets as well as our home markets. The 
knoweledge of the methods of keeping should be every- 
where extended. It is said here that apples keep well in 
bags made of linen. An elderly lady on Long Island used 
to keep her best apples in her garret all winter, sound, by 
merely covering them up close with linen, and when she 
wanted some of them, she lifted the covering as little and 
fis carefully as possible when taking out some of the ap- 
ples. They were never frozen in this method. 

Mr. Soton Roninson.—We can grow peaches without 
limit, and that we can preserve them, I present here the 
actual proof. Here are good peaches, skins off, fine sugar 
put into the middle of the half peaches, and by moderate 
heat converted into an article very superior to raisins or 
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figs. (Members tasted them and generally thought them 
quite superior to raisins or figs.) In the Western States I 
have often known hogs to be fattened on the rich peaches 
covering the ground. Gentlemen find the preserved 

eaches agreeable. The juice which drains from them 
while they ere being preserved, is much better than any 
honey or any syrup I ever tasted. It has the delicious fla- 
yor of the ripe peach, which is lost chiefly in the common 
modes of cooking to preserve them. This market would 
pay twice as much for such peaches as these, than they 
now do for raisins ; but remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
mean, all this time, rich, ripe peaches, preserved with the 
best sugar and by honest hands! I do not mean the trash 
for which the community pays until disgusted with the 
whole concern. Sir, few families would be without the 
true peaches truly preserved. For the purpose of pre- 
serving peaches in this style, a stove-house heated by steam 
to about two hundred and twelve degrees of Farenheit 
thermometer—that is, to the boiling point of water—should 
be erected. The peaches should be selected of the best 
sorts, aud in a perfectly sound state. When the syrup 
flowing from the peaches, in the process, is found to be too 
much diluted, let it undergo evaporation until the syrup 
is sutticiently dense ; about one-sixth part of sugar is re- 
quired. 

As to blackberries—one of our most wholesome small 
fruits—our country abounds with them—we eat a few in 
the few days of their ripeness, and all the rest, an incaleu- 
lable amount, go to destruction. Why, Sir, standing on 
top of a stage to get a view, in Indiana, on the river Wa- 
bash, I had within view more blackberries than would fill 
this room, (85 by 25 feet and 13 high) rich, ripe, long, de- 
licious berries. All over that country, Sir, wherever the 
forest is deadened down, or a road or a clearing, there these 
rich blackberries crowd in. If farmers would take pains 
to preserve these blackberries and supply the market, they 
would make more money than by raising corn—Indian 
corn—at ten cents a bushel, which I have often paid for 
it—or six-pence, for which it has often been sold. Henry 
L. Ettswortn, formerly Commissioner of the Patent Of- 
fice, has hired men to cultivate three thousand acres of 
his land in Indiana, and contracted to give the men 
three dollars an acre per annum. They raised sixty bush- 
els an acre—thus a bushel of Indian corn costs Mr. Exts- 
WORTH five cents. 

The subject for our next meeting, December 6th, is the 
Frauds in Packing and want of honesty and knowledge in 
Putting up Fruits, in connection with the continuation of 
the Best Methods of Keeping Fruits and Vegetables, both 
very highly interesting questions. 

Mr. Ranpex, from Maryland, said that fine peaches 
abounded there, and it was of great importance that we 
should be able to save those immense masses of peaches 
lost for want of suitable means of preservation. 

Mr. Rouinson.—It you can do more than to make sy- 
rup of them, you will do nobly. It is better, I repeat it, 
than any honey, and when properly dried, the figs and rai- 
sins will have to make way for them on every table. 

Mr. Fiert.—There is a great want of principle in the 
commerce in fruits. Poor, miserable peaches, poorly dried 
—dirt, insects and all—come to market, only to disgust dis- 
creet families, none of whom would ever be without a 
good article. ‘Those who trade in them, seem to have no 
sort of care for reputation, and in consequence, their ulti- 
mate profit is wretchedly small. Some few have estab- 
lished reputations for good articles, honestly done up. 
These always find a high market in the shortest time. 
How long the good ane of Goshen butter has lasted, 
acquired by a few makers of excellent butter, many years 
ago. 
eTHe CuatRMAN remarked upon the constant frauds 
practised by placing good apples at each end of the bar- 
re] and poor ones in the middle. Honesty is the best policy 
in life or death, and any honorable man can soon establish 
& reputation for his fruit, or any thing else, which soon will 
give him command in the great markets. He must have 
some patience at the beginning ; he must endure some dif- 
ficulties at first, but soon reputation will be his;\and un- 
limited sales of his articles at the highest prices. All false- 
hood in farming or gardening is blacker than in any other 





hing ; and that man who makes false statements of the 
crops of his country, is a curse to it. 

Mr. Fieet proposed as a subject for the next meetin 
the Elevation of the Standard of Honesty in all Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Dealings. 

Juper Livinesron moved to add the subject of the day, 
the Keeping of Fruits and Vegetables.— Adopted. 





RIVERS’ REMARKS ON PEAR TREES. 


Tue following remarks we find in Toos. Rrvers’ 
Catalogue of Fruits for 1853 and 1854. Though 
directed mostly to the attention of English horticul- 
turists, who place the utmost confidence in his judg- 
ment upon these matters, it cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to American amateurs and fruit growers. In 
regard to the biennial removal of trees, he says: 

It is the most simple of all methods of root-pruning; it 
consists in merely digging a trench around the tree earl 
in November, and lifting it out of the ground carefully wit 
all the earth possible attached to its roots, shortening with 
the knife any that are straggling. If the soil be rich, so 
that trees uuremoved are inclined to grow too vigorously 
no fresh comfort will be required, and it will merely be ne- 
cessary to shovel into the hole some of the earth from the 
surface around it to two or three inches in depth; this will 
prevent the tree settling down too cone if the soil be 
poor, some rotten dung—at least six months old—and Joam 
or any light earth, equal parts, or moor earth, may be 
placed at the bottom in the same manner, and some of the 
same compost, say half a wheel-barrowful to each tree, 
may be thrown over its roots when replanting it. 


The following materials he has found of great ser- 
vice in the culture of Pears, whether on the Pear or 
Quince stock: 

In low situations near brooks and rivers, a black moor 
earth is generally found. This, unprepared, is unfit for 
horticultural purposes, but if dug out and Iaid in a ridge, 
and one-cighth part of unslaked lime spread over it, turn- 
ing it immediately and mixing the lime with it, it will be- 
come in the course of five or six weeks an excellent com- 
post for Pear trees. I have in some instances added half 
a bushel of burnt earth to a barrowful of this moor earth 
with good effect; in planting, one wheel-barrowful will 
be enough. 

The only method to cultivate successfully pyramidal 
Pears on Pear stocks is by biennial removal ; in this way 
they become nearly as prolific as those on the Quince 
stocks ; and what is of great importance in light gravely 
or chalkey soils, they will to a certainty succeed where 
Pears on Quince stocks will as certainly fail. 





Grare Mitpew.—Mr. H. Moreay, gardener, in- 
forms the public that his vinery of 80 feet by 18 was 
visited by mildew before the vines were in bloom the 
past summer. They were immediately dusted all over 
with sulphur by throwing handfuls in about the foli- 
age. The mildew disappeared and he had an excellent 
crop of well-colored grapes. Great care was taken 
in thinning, not to shake the sulphur on the grapes. 
He did syringe the vines, but kept the house ve 
damp until the grapes began to ripen. Seven poun 
of sulphur were used. 





Tue Massachusetts Ploughman says: “We are 
using boiled carrots and meal for our fatting hogs, and 
think they make good food. They are probably worth 
more than potatoes for fattening, though actual trials 
are wanted to determine the question.” 
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Tur Genesee Farmer.—The December number of this periodical 
fs on our table. [It closes the Lith volume of the second series of 
one of the oldest and most widely known of Rochester periodicals. 
The Farmer must be firmly tixed among the indispens bles of the 
farmer's tire-side, to stand so long and so strong, while so many 
new agricultural journals are springing up in all parts of the coun- 
try. When the Farmer first appeared in the village of Rochester, 
what is now the very garden of the great west, was comparatively 
@ wilderness; and while the transition was taking place, for years 
the western hasbindmin and forester know no other agricultural 
companion. The west has became, as it were. an Empire, and has 
its farming journals; but we funcy that our Farmer is still remem- 
bered there, and still finds thousands of patrons among the old set- 
thers aud their descendants. In this section and to the westward, 
the Genesee Farmer is the pioneer agricultural enterprise. As such, 
it should be remembered and sustained.—Daily Rochester Union. 


We thank our contemporary for its friendly notice and 
{nteresting reminiscences. ‘The present proprietor of this 
journal was a citizen of Western New York before the 
Erie canal was excavated, and well remembers the opposi- 
tion made to that great public improvement by represen- 
tatives from the city of New York, Long Island, and the 
river counties on the Hudson and Mohawk. At that time 
the western part of the State contained very few inhabi- 
tants; but few as they were, by union, high mofal cour- 
age, matchless perseverance, and incredible labor, they 
conquered every obstacle, and drove the grand enterprise 
through to completion in eight years, from 1817 to 1825. 
The industry and economy of those days contrasted with 
the idleness and luxury of the present, often make us fear 
that society is really degenerating, and believe that a rapid 
increase of wealth tends to foster dishonesty and general 
‘There are, however, so many elements to be 
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immorality. 
considered in this provlem that we are not prepared to ex- 
press 4 matured opinion as to the demoralizing intluence 
of money made with little labor, or by the unexpected and 
enormous rise of real or personal estate. Whatever may 
be the moral .ffect of the sudden and almost fabulous ad- 
vance in the aggregate wealth of Western New York, we 
feel contident that its agricultural resources are not fully 
appreciated. 

To return to the Genesee Farmer, the child of Western 
New York. The patronage which it received, encouraged 
Judge Bue to start some years after the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, at twenty-five cents a year; it was soon, however, 
raised to a dullara year. The Genesee Farmer enabled 
Mr. ‘Tucker to go to Albany with sufficient reputation 
and funds to run an honorable and successful career as the 
conductor of the journal above named. The Jarmer created 
such a taste for rural literature in Ohio, as enabled Mr. 
Bateuasm to leave this paper and establish the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, at Columbus, on a permanent basis—an enterprise 
which we recommended. The Farmer gave Mr. Moore 
the cash and the confidence to start his Rura’ New Yorker. 
It gave Mr. Vick the means to purchase the Horticulturist, 
and the experience necessary to conduct it successfully. 
The Farmer has given to Mr. Barry a position of such pre- 
eminence among contemporary nurserymen, as to secure to 
him and his partner peculiar advantages, and the promise 
of a princely fortune. An editorial apprenticeship in the 
Farmer office of a year, has given to Mr. Harris (a young 
man recently from England) a reputation as an agricultu- 
ral writer that has secured to him a handsome salary, with 


more in expectancy. The premiums in cash and agricultu- 
ral books given away by the Farmer this year will not fal] 
below one thousand dollars. While it rejoices at the sig- 
nal prosperity of so many gentlemen identified with its hig 
tory, it desires to impress the fact on every mind that Vox- 
uME FIFTEEN, second series, of this stereotyped and stand- 
ard work, is to contain fifty per cent. more reading matter 
than any previous volume published in the twenty-five years 
of its existence. Preserve every number of this volume in 
a good condition for binding, for before the lapse of ten 
years, every copy of the work, complete and bound, will 
sell for a dollar. We will gladly pay two dollars a volume 
for several of the earlier volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
for there is not a whole set in the office. Intelligent farmers 
and librarians frequently write for the whole work. Our 
thirty years’ study of rural arts and sciences with untiring 
devotion, is not to be thrown away on any ephemeral pro- 
duction. Time is always the friend of patient research, and 
of honest industry. 





Tue Unitep Srates AGRicULturAL Society.—We are 
indebted to the Hon. Marsuaty P. Witper for a copy of 
what purports to be the first number of the Journal of the 
United States Agricultural Society ; Published quarterly by 
Lirvpincott, Gramso & Co.. Boston. It bears date July, 
1853, and is altogether a queer affair. On the title page 
printed on the cover is “ No. 1,” and at the close of the 
printed matter are these words, “End of No. 1.” The 
pages begin with 1 and end at 160. These facts prove that 
the Secretaries of the Society, one of whom we believe re- 
sides in Boston, have undertaken to repudiate and ignore 
the history and transactions of the Society during the year 
1852, as published in its journal of that year, and to excom- 
municate its members. As the Society was founded in 1852, 
the year of its birth and infant struggles witnessed events 
of some moment to the institution before the present Secre- 
taries came into office. The record of these events can not 
be destroyed ; and the deliberate attempt to expunge them 
from the official journal of the Society, proves beyond con- 
troversy, the incompetency of one Secretary or both, to fill 
the places which they occupy. 

In the May number of the Boston Journal of Agricul- 
ture, one of the Secretaries says, on page 325: “ ‘The late 
movement originated with the Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture, and the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, who 
almost simultancously, and entirely without concert, passed 
resolutions recommending the convention, which was after- 
wards called, and which resulted in the formation of the 
Society.” Perhaps some active friend of agriculture prompt- 
ed both the Massachusetts Board and the Pennsylvania State 
Society to act simultaneously in this matter, withcut letting 
the public know how this happy concert was put in motion. 
Since ene or more of the officers of the National Society 
falsify history for no honorable purpose, we publish the fol- 
lowing letter from the President of the Society, which will 
throw some light on this subject, and vindicate the Truth, 


which is all we contend for: 
Poston, January 2A, 1852. 
My Dear Str:—I am much obliged for your prempt reply, and 
also for the interesting article enclosed. Your closing remarks 
carry with them eenclusive reasons in faver of some institution, 
either founded by the government er individuals, to take charge of 





the great interest of agriculture. Iam prepared to aid with guch 
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ability as I possess, and will secund any effort for the accomplishment 
the object. There is but one opinion with the forty-two mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture in relation to the 
necessity of action. We will work at home and abroad—for our 
State, and for « national institution; nor will we give up the ship 
until one such is established. Our Board meets again on the first 
Tuesday of February, when we are to have a full and open discus- 
gion of the necessity of aid from the commonwealth. We have a 
serics of resolutions which will be presented, taking strong ground, 
and which will be the theme of debate. Our e‘Torts are first to es- 
tablish a State Department to consist of one member from each of 
the County Agcicuitural Societies, with the Governor and Lieut. 
Governor ¢r-officio members, and the Board to choose its own Sec- 
tetary. This being carried, we think we can see our way clear for 
rocuring aid in future for a school or college (the latter term we 
eard for fear of frightening the timid). 

We are quite anxious to have you lecture before us this session; 
anc it is possible that we may get up a course, say of two or three, 
when if practicable, we shall be glad to avail ourselves of your valu- 
able services. I agree with you as to the propriety of immediate 
action, “if the attendance be satisfactory,” but I fear that it would 
require months to secure a large meeting in Washington, which 
should embrace full delegates from all parts of the country. How 
would it answer to hold the convention in Philadelphia the same 
week of the Pomological Congress, which ix ordered for September 
13th? We should then by proper preparation and correspondence 
be sure of a large number of delegates. I have no preference for 
any course, if so be we can command the numbers we want to make 
an impression. Iam preparing a cireular in conformity with the in- 
structions of our Board, and will give it as thorough and wide a 
dreulation as possible, In the meantime I shall be glad to receive 
advice from you; and when we make a demonstration, let it be such 
an one as will not be forgotten—one that will not only act on Con- 
gress, but react on our own States. : 

I will preserve the slip of newspaper which you sent, and cause 
It to be published here and send youacopy. I shall reserve your 
remarks and submit them to the Doard at atime when the hall is 
full. No doubt exists in my mind as to the success of the Tea plant 
in several portions of the country. What we want is a better sub- 
division of labor on the soil, and the introduction of new crops a3 

rofitable 2s any under cultivation. This can be done, and must be 

lone before fuming will become as profitable gs most other pur- 
pursuits, I shall be glad to receive a letter from Mr. CALVERT. Ex- 
euse the haste with which I write, and believe me with great per- 
sonal respect, Yours truly, MARSHALL P, WILDER. 

Dr. Danie. Ler. 
°*P. S. Since writing the above I think that it may be best to take 
the whole yeas taprepare, so that all the Societies in the Union can 
send delegites to meet at the commencement of the next session 
of Congress at Washington. We want five hundred delegates to 
wake up the nation. Dut I would not wait one moment longer 
than shall be deemed expedient. Please put me down as a subscri- 
ber for the Southera Cultivator. I have always had the Genesee 
Farmer, and it is, without favor or affection, the best paper in the 
country. M. P. W. 


Did we not feel that the foregoing letter reflects the high- 
est honor on the distinguished writer, we should not pub- 
lish it. We have an hundred such with which to vindicate 
the truth of history, if the Executive Committee of the 
Gnited States Agricultural Society do not make the proper 
corrections in reference to this miscalled “ first number” of 
the Journal of the Society. It contains less than two-thirds 
as much printed matter as the first one, being set in large 
type and leaded. In the Journal for 1952 there are 51 lines 
on a page and 61 letters in a line, on an average; in that 
for 1853, there are 39 lines on a page and 47 letters in a 
line ; giving in the latter, 1,833 letters to the full page, and 
$,264 in a full page of the former. These figures show a 
falling off of nearly one-half. We confess our deep morti- 
fication that a Society which we labored so long to establish 
should come so far short of doing the good we anticipated. 
Looking steadily forward to the cordial union of the sincere 
friends of agriculture in all parts of the republic, we have 
written several articles for every number of the Southern 
Cultivator that has been published for more than six years. 
There is no good reason why every county in the United 
States should not have an Agricultural Society, and every So- 
ciety earnestly co-operate with all the others to promote a 
commoa interest. Nothing but the intense selfishness of 
narrow minds prevents this consummation. As our friend, 


the President of the National Society says, we are not dis- 
posed “ to give up the ship ;” what is wrong must be righted, 
and public confidence seeured for the promotion of one of 
the best causes that ever enlisted the services of man. Ev- 
ery county in the Union needs a good agricultural library ; 
and County Societies and Farmers’ Clubs have only to act in 
concert, to obtain the best books in the world on rural to- 
pics, and to cause many better ones to be written for the 
instruction of the laboring millions. Now in the feeble in- 
fancy of agricultural literature and science, we must work 
with patience and forbearance—planting good seed to bear 
fruit, not perhaps in our day, but when the planters shal] be 
no more. 





Tur Paitosorpny or ADVERTISING.—No class of busi- 
ness men can use the press more beneficially for themselves 
and the public than farmers and mechanics, provided they 
study and understand the philosophy of advertising. We 
will illustrate the truth of this statement by calling atten- 
tion to a few facts: A wool-grower not 100 miles from 
Rochester, in whose word we place entire confidence, in- 
formed us a few days since that his flock of 400 sheep clip- 
ped last May 2,045 pounds of cleanly washed wool, for 
which he was offered 56 cents a pound. Now if we divide 
the weight of the wuvl (2,045 tbs.) by 400 (the number of 
fleeces), we have five pounds one ounce and over three- 
fourths of an ounce (320-400ths of an ounce). Within a 
small fraction, this flock of pure blooded Spanish Merino 
sheep, kept and impruved on the same farm some 25 years, 
yield $2.85 worth of wool per head. This breeder of really 
superior sheep has been in the habit of altering his ram 
lambs and selling them as fat wethers to butchers, at $3.75 
or thereabouts, for mutton. Now, had this skillful husband- 
man informed the farming community of the facts in rela- 
tion to the purity of the blood, size and other good quali- 
ties of his rams and ewes, every one he can rear will sell at 
from $10 to $20 a head when one year old; giving him a 
clear profit of $1000 a year on his sheep more than he now 
obtains. By paying a few dollars to the proprietor of the 
Genesee Farmer, he could have informed one hundred thou- 
sand readers where a letter would reach him, and thus sel- 
ler and buyer would be made acquainted with each other. 
We have just counted two columns of advertisements in the 
Journal of Commerce. In one column there are 85; and 
in the other 164 advertisements. The paper contains 30 
columns devoted exclusively to this kind of information. 
The Journal of Commerce has not one-fourth the circula- 
tion of the Genesee Farmer; but business men make for- 
tunes by telling the public through its ample pages, what 
they wish to purchase, and what they wish ¢o sell. Does 
any reader wish to buy a farm, for a dollar he can inform 
tens of thousands of the fact in four or five lines of this 
rural paper ; does another wish to sell one, for a dollar he 
can put his property into the great market of the United 
States. Every day we are asked to inform some one by 
private letter where he can purchase Berkshire pigs, or 
Suffolks; stock of every kind, and machines for cutting 
cornstalks, turnips, corn and cob grinders, and farm imple- 
ments of all descriptions, seeds of every name, agricultural 
books and others—all going to prove the fact that those 
who deal with farmers have yet to learn the philosophy of 
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advertising. In the December number we put in an ad- 
vertisement for a New York firm dealing in guano, and the 
following letter from them tells of its influence on their 
business : 

GsNTLEMEN :—We have been run down, both by letter and calls 
tn person, for Peruvian guano, almost to require the assistance of 
an extra clerk to answer the inquiries, both by letter and verbally. 
We understand you have a journal situated down south. Will 
you oblige us by having the same advertisement of guano go in 
the January and February numbers of that paper? Also, con- 
tinue the same in the Genesce Farmer to February and March 
Bumbers, Yours respectfully, Longett & GRIFFIN, 

New York, Nov. 27, 1853. 


PREMIUMS FoR VoLUME XV., Seconp Sertes.—We in- 
vite particular attention to the liberal Premiums to be paid 
on subscriptions to VotumMe Firtren, second series, of the 
Grenesee Farmer, as advertised on last page. 

This journal has just twice the number of pages, and 
nearly three times the reading matter, which are contained 
in the Wool-Grower and Stuck Register, while the price 
of both papers is the same. Did we make the Farmer no 
larger than the Wovl-Grower, and expend no more for 
original engravings and premiums, than it does, our profits 
would be ten times larger than they now are, with our 
present circulation. There are but few dollar monthlies 
that equal the Genesee Farmer as now printed, in the quan- 
tity of reading furnished in each number; so that if the 
Farmer can live by laboring for the million, they ought to 
realize handsome fortunes from the patronage of “ the up- 
per ten thousand” of the farming community. 

Thus, in addition to paying one hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash premiums, we offer, and shall give a bonus of one 
extra copy of the Farmer to every person who sends us 16 
subscribers at 37 cents a volume. Every one that sends for 
24 copies, will receive two extra volumes. To such as or- 
der 32 copies, three extra volumes; to such as order 40 
copies, four extra volumes, or any agricultural book worth 
one dollar; and to such as order 48 copies, five extra vol- 
umes of the Farmer, or any agricultural book worth a dol- 





lar and a quarter. 

These premiums have all to be paid out of the few cents 
profit which we hope to realize on each volume, when sold 
at thirty-seven cents. Our object is not to make a fortune, 
nor to injure the circulation of any other agricultural jour- 
nal, but to render the farmers and gardeners of the United 
States the greatest possible benefit in our power. To them 
we look for sympathy and support. 





Screntiric AMerican.—The success of this Journal of 
Applied Sciences, is, we venture to say, unprecedented in 
this or any other country ; but it is no greater than it de- 
serves. In the useful work of creating a popular taste for 
the study of the principles of science and art, it is render- 
img the public an invaluable service. Its numerous illustra- 
tions of recently invented machines of all kinds, and its 
lucid explanations of the principles on which they must 
operate, if at all to any advantage, confer equal benefits on 
the heads that plan and the hands that execute the greatest 
achievements. It is not perfect, or it does not fill our ideal 
of what such a paper ought to be, while it approaches 
nearer to it than any other in any language. The Scien- 
tific American is a weekly publication, by Munn & Co., 
New York. Price $2 per annum. 





SuaLt CONGRESS DO ANYTHING FOR AGRICULTURE 2— 
The above is a pertinent question, now that the Nationa] 
Legislature has commenced its biennial long session, which 
is likely to last until next September. Joint resolutions 
have been introduced to purchase Mount Vernon, with a 
view to establish an Experimental Farm, and an Institution 
that shall turn out thoroughly educated teachers of rural 
sciences and arts—a class of men more needed than any 
other in all the States. The latter are utterly unable to 
found valuable professorships of scientific husbandry in 
their colleges, because the science of husbandry can not 
now be properiy pursued and learnt in the United States, 
and consequently, we have no men fully prepared to do jus- 
tice to any department of either husbandry or agriculture 
as a profession. To educate teachers of military and nayal 
sciences the eountry supports a military school at West 
Point and a naval school at Annapolis. This is right ; but 
science is not less useful to advanced agriculture than to ad- 
vanced warfare on land and on the ocean. 

Let the agricultural press and the educated owners of 
the soil move in this matter without delay, if they would 
have Mount Vernon cease to be a disgrace to the nation, 
and not become a mere hospital for disabled politicians, 
Congress may purchase Mount Vernon and yet do nothing 
whatever for the advancement of agriculture. Petitions 
should be forwarded by every Agricultural Society in the 
Union in favor of an Experimental Farm to develope new 
truths in tillage and husbandry. This is what we really 
need more than new agricultural books filled with old saws 
that have been re-set and filed a thousand times with no 
improvement or change. 

—_—_—_—_—_—D) 6 





SHELTER FOR FirEwoop.—Railroad companies act 
wisely in providing good sheds for their firewood at all 
their stations. Thousands who cut wood to haul or boat 
into cities, let it lie for years exposed to the weather in 
small heaps, because half rotten wood, if dry, is very light 
to handle, and sells better than green wood, although it is 
really worth no more than its dry weight would indicate. 
One that cuts wood for his own use should either house it 
immediately, or pile it in large masses so that no chemical 
change will take place in the tissues of the sap or heart 
wood. We have just bought a cord of White Beech at $4, 
which has been damaged 25 per cent., although apparently 
sound as well as seasoned, by incipient decay. Firewood 
ought to be dry and sold by weight. A pound of dry Pine 
or Hemlock will yield the same amount of heat as a like 
weight of Hickory or Sugar Maple. Pure woody fiber is the 
same in all forest trees, but water, gum or resin often 
makes a large difference in the value per foot or cord. 








Honey A ProritaBLe Crop.—-Mr. T. A. NewTon, gro- 
cer, of this city, has shown us specimens of beautiful honey 
produced by a farmer in Livingston county, N. Y. (whose 
name we have unfortunately forgotten), who, has realized 
the handsome sum of one thousand dollars from the labors 
of his bees the past season. The honey is all deposited by 
the industrious insects in wooden boxes six inches by eight. 
Not one-tenth of the honey of the country is collected at 
all, or turned to any profit whatever. 
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Grow1ne Waeat on Orv Lanvs.—The Albany Eve- 
ning Journal says: “ After an almost entire ‘total absti- 
nence’ for twenty years, our farmers begin to profitably 
resume the cultivation of wheat. We have a fine sample 
from near New Baltimore before us, which returned over 
forty bushels to the acre. It would trouble the Genesee 
Valley to do better.” Before the Revolution, Albany coun- 
ty produced a good deal of wheat, it being the staple of 
the Dutch settlers under the Patroon, for several genera- 
tions, yielding, according to authentic history, from 20 to 
40 bushels per acre. Anxious to make all the farmers 
in the State tell their own stories as to the amount of their 
respective crops in 1845, we so prepared the census sched- 
ules for that year as to attain that object. In Albany coun- 
ty they reported 233,295 acres of improved land. Of this 
only 6,112 acres were in wheat, producing 34,149 bushels ; 
being an average of 7} per acre. The average in Colum- 
bia county, which lies just below Albany on the east side of 
the river, was but 7 bushels; and in Dutchess, 5 bushels 
per acre. Such were common crops on the Hudson river 
eight yearsago. Now, by manuring and skillful tillage, the 
average yield is said to be double what it was at the last 
State census. 

In all sections where the land has been partially exhaust- 
ed, it is very important that a better system of husbandry 
be introduced, and patronised by Agricultural Societies un- 
til a general reform is brought about. Liming and manur- 
ing are so expensive that many farmers, not entirely free 
from debt, do not feel able to embark in these operations ; 
and it is only by slow degrees that wheat culture can be re- 
established on old and badly impoverished fields. This aus- 
picious result, however, is attained wherever guano is in- 
troduced ; and where farmers keep stock enough to make 
a fair supply of manure for the use of the farm. By the 
keeping of hogs and neat cattle many a poor farm has been 
so improved that its crops that once averaged only 15 bush- 
els per acre, now average 45 bushels ; and they will readily 
sell for four times the money that could have been obtained 
for them 12 years ago. Railroads are entitled to much 
credit for raising the value of farms long ago deteriorated 
by excessive croppings. Giving the husbandman a better 
home market for every kind of produce, they foster deeper 
plowing, more thorough cultivation every way, and render 
the collection and economical use of manure a matter of 
certain profit—D. Lee, in Southern Cultwator. 








Curistian ApvyocaTe AND JouRNAL.—In a large ex- 
change list, there is no paper more esteemed, or so often 
taken home to our family for perusal as the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal. We have been in the habit of read- 
ing it for twenty-eight years, not from any partiality to 
Methodist tenents, which it may be presumed to inculcate, 
but because it is edited with taste and ability, and may al- 
ways be read in the family circle with interest and profit. 
It is a large weekly, handsomely printe@jand sold to single 
subscribers at the remarkably low price of $1.25 a year. 
T. Cartron and Z. Puititirs, New York, Publishers. 
Tuomas E. Bonn, Editor. 





Lasor, honest labor, is mighty and beautiful. 





Lientxixng Conpuctors.—Mr. Merriay, in @ commu- 
nication to the New York Courier and Enquirer, says that 
the Gem of the Seas, which arrived at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, August 2d, from New York, was struck by lightning 
during a hail storm on the 8th of July, which shivered the 
rod to atoms, and melted it in several places. Several of 
the passengers were benumbed by the shock, and one of 
the passengers was transfixed in his chair for some minutes 
—about the same time the vessel was knocked on her beam 
ends, while under storm sails. 

This adds another to our list of vessels furnished with 
conductors that have been struck by lightning, in which the 
condugtor was destroyed, but the ship and its inmates were 
saved. Had the rod been in one entire piece, it would not 
have been rent, but such rods cannot be used on board ship. 
The period in which this ship was struck by lightning was 
almost simultaneous with an earthquake, felt m the Sand- 
wich Islands, and with a profuse fall of meteors in the vi- 
cinity of New York, and succeeded by a hailstorm in France, 
in which two women aud a child were killed by the hail. 
The sparrows and swallows which were flying in the air at 
the time, were killed by the hail. A storm of thunder and 
lightning extended over a large surface in North lat. 43 
deg. at the same time. Thus we see electric energies ex- 
erted at the same time in both hemispheres, showing the 
great extent of atmospheric currents.—Scientific Amer. 





Tue Peorve’s JouRNAL.—The first and second numbers 
of this publication have been issued in an attractive form. 
It is designed to be an Illustrated Record of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, and Useful Knowledge. It will contain a des- 
cription of new inventions of practical importance, accom- 
panied with superior cuts. It is to be published monthly, 
each number consisting of 32 pages, and is furnished at the 
low price of Firry Cents a volume, two volumes being is- 
sued yearly. 

Address Atrrep E. Beacu, Editor and Publisher, 86 
Nassau street, New York 





Tue better arimals can be fed, and the more comfort- 
able they can be kept, the more profitable they are—and 
all farmers work for profit. 


Enquiries and Anstoers. 








Toe PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL Scrence.—* We wish to find 
one thousand men who feel able and willing to give a dollar a year 
to promote agricultural science.” “ After the Society is organized, 
it will determine the investigations to be undertaken, the length 
of time they are to be prosecuted, and the reports to be made for 
the instruction of each member whose name will stand recorded 
as one of the first patrons of agricultural science in the United 
States.”—Extracts from the Genesee Farmer, November, 1853, pages 
330, 331. 

A reader for some years of your paper, and a farmer also, I can 
feel the want of a more scientific education, in order to become 
what I should be—master of the soil and the action of the elements 
upon it. I live among those who are following the same occupa- 
tion for a livelihood, and who are more | eng to object to “book ~ 
farming,” as they call it, than myself, and who are afraid that every 
attempt at fathoming the art and a gee! of agriculture is but a 
“catch penny,” to make dollars. Yet, notwithstanding, there are 
to be found here and there one who will take a paper and read for 
himself; and possibly there might be one or more found to pay 
over the dollar and help to make up “the thousand men” you 
want to find. I am, at least, one of them. I not only wish to be 
one, but would like to induce more than myself to be of the num- 
ber; and fora more perfect understanding of the project, I write 
these few 
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In the extract from page 331, you say that “after the Society is 
formed, it, the Society, will determine what shall be done, and 
shall receive an account of the same, for their own personal bene- 
fit.’ I would like to ask, through what manner shall the Society 
determine what is to be done? the members thereof being in any 
place but together. And again, in what way shall they receive the 
account of what has been done? The above ia all I have to ask 
of that kind. 

I would also like to know, if any one would take time and go 
through hia neighborhood to solicit members to the Society, and 
forward their names with the amount, you would allow a per cent- 
age, and how much? [am willing to send my name (and I wish 
you to consider me one), and do what I can at home for the good 
of the erase; but there are many who would be of the number if 
they we ‘alled upon personally, who otherwise would not—who 
would not know that there was a Society of the kind forming. 

I had written a letter for you, some davs before your November 
Farmer was published, upon the wants of the farmer, but had not 
mailed it; and when I read your call, it seemed as if you were 
about to accomplish these wants in another way. If you wish it, 
I will send you the letter. G. R. Neningsr.— Lewisbery, York 
County, Pa. 


We owe our correspondent an apology for not answering 
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by a private letter, as requested ; but we have so many Ict- 
ters to write, beside writing for the press, that some of rd 
esteemed friends are occasionally neglected. Many are fa- 
vorably disposed toward a Society for the Promo 
Agricultural Science, and naturally desire more information | 
on the subject. To all such we beg to say, that the county 
in which tho Farmer is published conta‘ns nearly ninety 
thousand inhabitants, and within two hours ride by railway 
from Rochester there are five hundred thousand people. 
It was mainly to the intelligent citizens of Western New 
York that our romarks were directed to organize a Society. 
Once organized, persons in all the States might become 
members, and receive copies of the Transactions or Jour- 
nal, containing an account of its scientific researches and 
To such a Society 


m of 


practical experiments on the farm. 
many gentlemen of fortune would make liberal donations. 
Mr. Aprieton, of Boston, gave a thousand dollars to the 
United States Agricultural Socicty ; but not a dollar of the 
money has gone for experimental purposes of any kind. 
Some how, all American Agricultural Societies seem re- 
solved that we shall be forever dependent on Europe for 
the little agricultural science that we may possess. We 
have not one experimental farm in our thirty-one States to 
develop new truths in any branch of husbandry, or any de- 
partment of agriculture. Indeed, new truths are no where 
in this country sought after, and, of course, they are no 
where found. Hence the necessity of at least one Society 
in this nation of farmers whose object is not to show bulls, 
rams and boars, but to increase our present knowledge of 
the truce principles of our noble profession. The great de- 
fect in the Constitution of the National Society is the charge 
of $2. year for membership. This we opposed, but was 
over-ruled by men who had had much less experience in 
raising funds from the masses fer the promotion of agricul- 
ture than we have had. At a dollar a year, and giving 
every member the full worth of his money, as we do in the 
Genesee Farmer (using donations for trying experiments in 
the laboratory, field, and the feeding of stock), no great dif- 
ficulty would be experienced in raising all needful funds. 
A Society formed of men of known high character, so far 
at least as its officers are concerned, is needed as a starting 
point. Then, as our correspondent suggests, a fair commis- 
sion for getting subscribers or members, 2s in selling any 
book or periodical, could be allowed agents. A dollar's 
worth of new facts in rural affairs would be a great rarity 
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in this country. ‘Phe writer, who devotes his whole life to 
the study of every fact developed by the rural literature 
and science of the civilized world, may be permitted to ex- 
press an opinion on the yearly contributions of the United 
States of facts not before known. Quacks manufacture 
any quantity of what purport to be new truths, from year 
to year, but none of them stand the test of long experience, 
because they are either guesses or falsehoods, 





I snorip feel much obliged for a little information respectin 
feed mills for grinding corn, barley, oats, &c., for stock, to be ee 
by horse-power. Can you recommend one that would do the work 
well, be durable, and come at such a price that small farmers could 
afford to have it who feed from one to two hundred bushels of 
grain per year? I think if farmers generally would turn their at- 
tention more to the fveding of stock and grinding the feed, it would 
be much to their advantage, by increasing the value and quantity 
of manure made, and consequently the yield of their crops. A 
Supscriper.—Venice, Cayuga County, N. Y. 

The best mill known in this region, or at the Patent Of- 
fice, for grinding stock feed, is “ Ross’ Patent Conical Mill,” 
made of burr stones, and manufactured in this city (Roches- 
ter). Itis sold by J. Raratse & Co. for $100. This mill 
grinds rapidly, and makes good flour, as well as corn meal. 
One will answer for a small neighborhood ; and two or 
more farmers might advantageously unite in the purchase 
of one and a rood horse-power to drive it. We saw it ope- 
rate most satisfactorily at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, at Washington, where it took, we believe, the highest 
premium. There is in use a cast-iron mill, sold by Rapatse 
& Co. and othors at $30, which will grind some tiree or 


four bushels an hour, if driven by horse-power. 





Wueat Dritis.—Please insert in the Farmer the price of your 
best wheat drills, and where for sale. Moopy Cuase.—Williame 
field, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

We have hundreds of inquiries like the above, which we 
do our best to ans ver svtisfactorily ; but the manufacturers 
ought to advertise their wares in the Farmer. Raraviz & 
Co. sell “ Ripton’s Grain Drill” at from $60 to $80. This 
is a good machine, and plants from seven to nine rows of 
wheat as it passes over the ground. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

(J. K., of Cavan, C. W.) The Sage grape is offered for 
sale by Piitemon Stewart, New Lebanon, Shaker village, 
New York, at $1 to $2 per plant. Do not know that it 
proves as described in J. F. AtLen’s Treatise on the Grape. 
Shurtleff’s Seedling grape is not known here. 








NEW BOOKS AND VALENTINES BY MAIL. 


D. M. DEWEY, Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y., 

j TILL forward by mail to any part of the United States, any 
New Books that may be seen advertised for sale anywhere, 
he new postage law allows Books to be sent at 1 cent per ounce; 

Pamphlets, 1 cent per ounce. The postage on Books is from 10 to 

25 cents; on Pamphlets, 3 to 10 cents. Upon the receipt of the 

price of the Book, and 12 cents postage, I will mail the work in 

strong wrapper, so as to go safely. I keep all the new Agricultural 

Works, Travels, Histories, Novels, &c. &c. 

Catalogues of Books will be sent to School Trustees and others 
ratis. 

" TWENTY AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKS. 


to whom a large . will be allowed. Particulars given by 


mail, 
THE VALENTINE CASKET FOR 1854, 

containing 12 Valentines, with Envelopes, and Valentime Writer, 
that would cost at retail $2, will be sent, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $1, to any address, They are packed in strong paper cases, 
and may be ordered any time previous to St. Valentines Day, 14th , 
of February. Address D. M. DEWEY, 

January 1, 1854.—1t Arcade Hall, Rochester. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND JOURNAL of RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 

HE HORTICULTURIST is a Monthly Journal, devoted to Hor- 

ticulture and its kindred arta, Rural Architecture and Land- 
seape Garderting. It is edited by P. BARRY, late Horticultural 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, and author of "that popular work, 
“ The Fruit Garden.” To those who cultivate FRUIT or FLOW- 
ERS, this work is indispensal le, as it contains full directions for 
cultivation, as well as every thing new on the subject, either in 
this country or in Europe 

The HORTICULTURIST is beautifully printed on the best paper, 
with costly illustrations on wood and stone. It contains 48 papes, 
without advertisements, and each number has a full page engraving, 
on stone, of some rare fruit or flower, drawn from nature, by the 
best living artist in this line. 

Terus.—TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, in advance. A dis- 
count of twenty-five per cent. allowed to agents. Postmasters and 
others are invited to act as agents, to whom specimen numbers will 
be sent, free of postage, on application to 

JAMES VICK, Jr., Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 

P. 8.—A new volume commences on the first of January. 

Janua ary yi, 1854. 





PERUVI AN GUANO. 


E are receiving our suppiy of Peruvian Guano, per ships 

“Blanchard,” “Senator,” and “Gray Feather,” from the 
Chincha Islands, and are now prepared to make contraets for the 
spring supply. As the demand is large, we would advise all who 
may be in want of this exccllent manure to make early application. 
Price, $45 per ton of 2000 pounds. Be particular to observe that 
every bag is branded— 





No. 1, 

WARRANTED PERUVIAN 
GUANO 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 
F. BARREDA BROTHERS, 
FOR THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State era Warehouse, 25 Cliff street, New York. 
January 1, 1854.—3 








THE ONLY LADY'S BOUK IN AMERICA! 
So pronounced by the entire ress of the United States. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1854. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


NE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING each month, by the 
best American authors. A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 
certainly the most intensely interesting one ever written, entitled’ 


THE TRIALS OF A NEEDLEWOMAN, 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
will be commenced in the January number. 
THE ONLY COLORED FASHIONS 
upon which any reliance can be placed, received direct from PARTS, 
and adapted to the taste of American ladies by our own “ Fashion 
Editor,” with full directions. 

DRESS MAKING.—Our monthly descrintion of Dress Making, 
with plans te cut by. None but the latest fashions are given. The 
directions are so plain that every lady can be her own dress maker. 

EMBROIDERY.—An infinite variety in every number. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and children's dreeeea, with de- 
scriptions how to make them, All kinds of CROCTIET and NET- 
TING work, Ne: patterns for CLOAKS, MANTELETS, TALMAS, 
COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, and UNDERSLEEVES—with fall di- 
rections. Every new pattern of any portion of a lady's dress, ap- 
nears first in the Lady's Book, as we receive consignments from 
PARIS every two weeks. 

THE NURSERY.—This subject is treated upon frequentlv. 
GODEY’S INVALUABLF RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SUBJECT, 
indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of 

the Book. 

MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is given every year. 

DRAWING.—This art can be taught to any child, by a serics of 
drawings in every number for 1854. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—Cottage plans and cottage furniture will 
be continued as usual. 

SPLENDID STEEL LING AND MEZZOTINT 
ENGRAVINGS 
in every number. They are always to be found in GODEY. 

GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK contains precisely that for which you 
would have to take at least three other magazines to get the same 
amount of information. 








TERMS. 
Dee, BOI ccc anncapenesenenneqrssetesneintesereennneenn ss 
2 Copies, D © .n.ccccepeegprecuneupeduesnbteseushoornesesee 5 
K 1 “ and extra Copy to the person sending the club, 10 
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{#7 GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK and ARTHUR'S TOME MAGA- 
ZINE will both be sent one year on receipt of vn 50. a 
. GODEY, 


January 1, 1854.—2 113 Chestnut bk P hiladelphia, 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 
F. S. CARR, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and its application te 


Agriculture and the Useful Arts. 
P. E. DAKIN, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry. 





5 ie? Department of the University having been permanently 
established, a spacious Laboratory will be opened for Dr re- 
ception of students, on TUESDAY, THE TENTH DAY OF JANU- 
= Y, 1854. There will be a Course of Instruction in Practical and 

Analytical C hemistry, and a Course of Lectures on the applications 
of Chemistry to Agriculture and the Manufacturing Arts, continu- 
ing during a term of hanes months. The Laboratory will be open 
from 9 A. ™. to 5 P. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the evening, and will be free 
of charge. 

For Laboratory Instruction, $20 per term, or $10 rer month, for 
ashorter period. Students will be charged ‘with the breakage ‘and 
the Chemicals they consume. Students ‘will also have access to the 
State Agricultural and Geological Collections. 

Analysis of Soils, Ores, Mineral Waters, &c., made on reasonable 
terms. 

Address Prof. B.S. CARR. of Albany, or either of the following 
gentlemen: LUTHER TUCKER, office Albany Cultivator; Hon, 
B. P. JOHNSON, State Agricultural Rooms; Dr. J. H. ARMSBY, 
669 Broadway. 

January 1, 1854.—2t 


STEREOTYPED BY J. W. BROWN, ROCHESTER. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1854. 


Tue Proprietor of the GENESEE FARMER, encouraged by the liberal support long extended to this journal by its 
friends and patrons, announces that the Firreentu VoLume of the second series, commencing January, 1854, will con- 
- a third more reading matter than any of its predecessors, and be otherwise much improved, without any increase 
of price. 

To enlarge the usefulness by extending the circulation of the GENESEE FARMER, the undersigned will pay the 
following PREMIUMS on subscriptions to Volume X V., second series: 


FIFTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the person who shall procure the LARGEST NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS in any County or Diss 
trict in the United States or Canadas, at the club prices. 


FORTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one who shall procure the SECOND LARGEST LIST, as above 


THIRTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the THIRD LARGEST LIST. 


TWENTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the FOURTH LARGEST LIST. 


TEN DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the FIFTH LARGEST LIST. 

_ In order to reward every one of the friends of the GENESEE FARMER for his exertions in its behalf, we will 
five to those not entitled to either of the above premiums, the following BOOKS, free of postage, or EX TRA PAPERS, 
as may be preferred: ~ \ 

1. To every person who sends SIXTEEN subscribers, at the club terms of thirty-seven cents each, ONE EXTRA 
COPY OF THE FARMER. 

2. To every person sending for TWENTY-FOUR copies, as above, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK valued at 
FIFTY CENTS, or TWO EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

3. To every person ordering THIRTY-TWO copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK worth SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, or THREE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

4. To every person ordering FORTY copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK valued at ONE DOLLAR, or 
FOUR EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

5. To every person ordering FORTY-EIGHT copies, any ARGRICULTURAL BOOK worth ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or FIVE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. } 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same proportion. To save cost to our friends, we pre-pay postage 
on all books sent as premiums. Persons entitled will please state whether they wish books or extra papers, and make 
their selection when they send orders, if they desire books; or if they have not obtained as many subscribers as they 
intend to, we will delay sending until the club is full, if so requested. We do not require that all the papers of a club 
should be sent to one post-office. If necessary for the convenience of subscribers, we are willing to send to as many 
different offices as there are members of the club. We write the names on each ome when a number are sent to the 
same office, if desired ; but when convenient, Postmasters would confer a favor by having the whole number ordered at 
their own office, sent to their own address. 

7#~ As all subscriptions commence anew with the year, places where the FARMER was never before taken will 
stand an equal chance in the competition for premiums. 

727- BACK VOLUMES of the FARMER will be furnished, if desired, and counted the same as new subscribers. 
We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each person, and in the MAY NUMBER WE SHALL 
ANNOUNCE THE PREMIUMS. 

7-- Specimen numbers, show-bills, &c., sent to all post-paying applicants, All letters must pe post-paid or free. 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sealed at our risk. 








THE VOLUME FOR 1854 IS 
PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER, WITH NEW TYPE, BOUGHT EXPRESSLY FOR IT. 


A gentleman, graduate of the University of Vienna, who is familiar with the languages of those nations in which the 
science of agriculture is most cultivated, will aid us in translating for the FARMER whatever can instruct or interest 
its readers. This gentleman is by profession a Civil Engineer and Architect—branches of knowledge intimately con- 
nected with the progress of rural arts and sciences. The general character oe" paper is thus pithily stated by the 
Hon. MarsHace P. Witper, President of the Massachusetts Board of Agricifture, and of the United States Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Societies, in a letter now on our table, which closes as follows: 

“I have' always had the Genesee Farmer. It is, without favor or affectation, the best paper in the country. 

MarsHace P. Witrer.” 
As our club price to each subscriber is only thirty-seven cents a year, no matter how many agricultural journals one 


may take, to patronize the FARMER can not impoverish him. 
DANIEL LEE, Publisher and Proprietor. 





